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EVER fear that all the care you give your 
hands will be spoiled by household clean- 
ing—not if you use only Bon Ami. For Bon Ami 
doesn't redden the hands—or make the finger- 
nails brittle. (Many women have told us that they 
use Bon Ami to clean their hands. They like it 


because it leaves their skin so nice, clear and soft.) 


Bon Ami’s action on dirt, however, is a different 
story. Pour some on a damp cloth—take a few 
strokes over your sink or bathtub and watch the 
dirt disappear! Not a trace of gritty sediment left 

. not a scratch ... only a clean, smooth sur- 


face .. . gleaming and white and odorless. 


Bon Ami absorbs dirt, instead of scratching it 
away, as do harsh or coarse cleansers. So Bon 
Ami never dulls your sink. It protects the surface 
—keeps it looking always bright, fresh and new. 


she said... 


you find this 
cleaning 


hard on your 
hands?” 


and I said... 


“No, not with 
| Bon Ami... 
It never harms } 
my skin...and it 
certainly does 
clean beautifully.” f 
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Bon Ami 


To suit your taste and your convenience .... Bon Am 
comes in a long-lasting Cake, a handy, sifter-top can of Powde 
or in a large, handsome, De Luxe Package especially designe 
to harmonize with any bathroom. All are the same Bon Ami 
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SHORT days, frosty mornings, and 
the thump of corn against bang boards, 
suggested the above painting to Wal- 
ter Frame. There is a joy in winding 
up the harvest season that rises above 
cracked fingers and lame backs. It is a 
joy of accomplishment which tem- 
porarily at least rises above thoughts 
of low prices. However, corn prices are 
much better than they were last year. 
* 

A farm home, be it ever so humble, 
can be made a palace when interest, 
good taste, and good fellowship are 
combined. Last month we suggested 
flowers for the yard. This month in- 
terest centers on furniture. Next month 
there will be two pages of clever ideas 
for entertaining the family assembled 
at Christmas time. The furniture article 
in this issue is the first of several we 
have bought for your pleasure and in- 
formation during the coming winter. 
Perhaps your home shelters a rare piece 
of furniture which you have never 
appreciated. 

* 

The large enrollment of freshmen in 
agriculture at the state colleges this 
year indicates an abiding faith on the 
part of parents upon whom agricul- 
ture has not bestowed many gifts in 


d to Friend 


Wace R | 
FRAME 


recent years. It’s a faith many self-ap- 
pointed farm leaders overlook. 
* 

The selection of E. L. Anthony as 
dean of Michigan State College meets 
with popular approval. He is ont of 
the best and most favorably known men 
in the dairy industry. There are few 
men who understand farm problems 
and the relation of agricultural colleges 
to those problems as well as he. 

* . 

National Education Week in No- 
vember should be a friendly reminder of 
the obligation we owe our schools. Now 
that school finances have been so great- 
ly reduced, the responsibility of per- 
sonal interest and assistance rests more 
heavily upon school patrons. 

_ 

The amount of knowledge necessary 
to be a first-rate farmer is enormous in 
these modern times, This is especially 
true in the case of men engaged in 
several branches of farrning, as are 
most farmers of the Middlewest. Each 
issue of Successful Farming contains 
news of several new developments in 
buildings, machinery, crops, livestock, 
and related subjects. Likewise there are 
market tips in many issues which must 
be followed closely. 
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“T buy my cars 


for the service I get 


out of them!” 


HESTER DOYLE has some 
* sound ideas about farm 
automobiles. He says he buys a 
car like he buys a tractor—for 
the work he gets out of it. 


He found plenty in Plymouth 
that he could count on for ser- 
vice. Rigid-X double-drop 


frame, for example. 


As Mr. Doyle says, “When 
an engineer wants to make a 
structure strong, he puts in an 
X-brace.”’ And that’s exactly 
why the X is in Plymouth’s 
frame—to make the car more 
solid and longer lasting. 


Floating Power engine mount- 
ings mean a smooth ride and less 
wear and tear on engine and 
parts. 

Hydraulic brakes mean surer 
stops, and no trips to town to get 
them equalized all the time. 


Yes, Plymouth is built for long 
service—the kind of service a 
farmer has to get. 


You wouldn’t buy a tractor 
without looking over the whole 
field—‘“‘look at all three” low- 
priced cars before you buy an 
automobile. 
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“I'M ENGINEER enough to want good “WOOD MAY HAVE its place, but not in a 
lubrication. This car is easy on oil."* car. I like the safety of an all-steel body.” ; 
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“WE'RE MIGHTY PROUD TO GO to town in our new Plymouth. You'd never think 
that such a good-looking and comfortable-riding car was built for hard work!’’ 


STANDARD MODELS: 2-door sedan $465; 
4-door sedan $510; rumble seat coupe 
$485; business coupe $445. De Luxe 
Models: 2-door sedan $525; 4-door sedan 
$575; convertible coupe $595; 
rumble seat coupe $545; busi- 
ness coupe $495. All prices 
F.O.B. factory, Detroit. Sub- 
ject to change without notice. 


AND UP F.0.B. FACTORY, DETROIT 
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=| What is NEW in Farming 


Tips that you can use today 





OYBEANS. Year-old soybean yield of a 120-acre field in 1932 was and 1932, when Iowin outyielded 
seed, free from insect injury, if 33.3 bushels. It is essentially a grain the varieties with which it was com- 
properly matured and stored may producer and is not recommended as_ pared by over 2 bushels per acre. 
give satisfactory germination, ac- a bundle feed or silage crop. Bushel 


cording to tests conducted for 4 for bushel, it is from go to 95 percent APPLE SCAB. Apple scab may 
years at the Purdue (Indiana) Agri- as efficient as shelled corn for hog be successfully controlled by spray- 
cultural Experiment Station. Year- and cattle feed. ing withlime-sulfur, reports the New 
old seed should be tested for germi- York Experiment Station. A single ‘ 
nation, and the soil handled in such FLAX. Flax growers should buy application of lime-sulfur made at 
a way as to insure favorable germi- seed for next year now, warns the the time the leaves were unfolding 
native conditions. United States Department of Agri- proved the most effective of any of 


culture. The warning comes asa re-_ the applications madeat the station, 


WHEATLAND. This kafir-milo sult of the short flax crop this year. 


* 
+ 


* fi’ 2 


hybrid can be combined as shown in LAWNS. For a general purpose 
the illustration. It is a short, sturdy WHEAT. Preliminary results lawn, Kentucky bluegrass is unex- 
strain of sorghum, averaging 31 from 15 lowa farms where lowin celled, either when used alone or in . 


inches in height. In normal seasons wheat was grown this year indicate combination, with other good lawn 
the variety will mature in about 1oo that this variety outyielded the grasses, reports the New York Exper- 
days. At the Ft. Hays, Kansas, ex- home variety by an average of 34%, iment Station after closing a three- 
periment station it yielded ashighas bushels per acre. These results com- year test in which various combina- 
72 bushels per acre. The average pare fairly closely with those of 1931 tions were used.[ Continued on page 53 





A field of wheatland,a 
new kafir-milo hybrid 
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AUTO, TRUCK and TRACTOR TIRES 


J. H. Gray, Goodyear Dealer, 
demonstrating. 


a 


““You’ve certainly shown me!” 


said this Missouri farmer 


VERYBODY around St. Joe knows J. E. Hunt, and Mr. Hunt knows con- 
siderable about Goodyear Tires, having used them for sixteen years. 

But even Mr. Hunt didn’t know just WHY people get so much more 
mileage out of Goodyears until he saw the Goodyear Supertwist Test. 

When the two cords were relaxed after stretching he saw one of them sag 
and quit. It was the cord used in most competitive tires. But the other cord 
lifted itself...up...up...until it was taut and straight as the photograph 
shows it. It was patented SUPERTWIST CORD, used in Goodyear Tires. 

When the crank was turned again, the ordinary cord BROKE IN TWO. 
But that springy Goodyear Supertwist Cord! It kept on s-t-r-e-t-c-h-i-n-g, 
up to 61 per cent farther. x 

A tough test? Yes—but no tougher than the cords in your tires get with 
every turn of the wheel. Stretch and relax—25,000 times an hour. Cords 
that stand this torture longest give most mileage and surest protection 
against blowouts. 

In a typical Goodyear Tire, beneath the famous All-Weather Tread, are 
MILES of this extra-elastic, shock-absorbing, heat-resisting Supertwist Cord. 

“[ve got Goodyears on twenty passenger cars and trucks, and I knew they 
wore longer!” exclaimed Mr. Hunt. “You’ve certainly shown me WHY!” 

Be from Missouri! Have a Goodyear Dealer show you in three minutes, 
with this great SUPERTWIST Test, WHY you get more money’s worth from 
Goodyears than from any other kind ... Yet first-choice Goodyears cost 
you no more than ordinary tires. 
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J. E. Hunt witnessing the 
Goodyear Supertwist Test on 
his farm at St. Joseph, Mo. 





CENTER TRACTION! 


Mr. Hunt says he hae noticed 
particularly how the diamond 
blocks of the famous Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread take hold 
when his trucks travel soft 
ground ina hilly apple orchard. 
He is secretary of the Missouri 
River Apple Growers and 
cultivates 1,000 acres, mostly in 
bearing orchards. 


FARM BELTS and HOSE 














MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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From Old 


= material progress 
of the Japanese nation 
since 1854 has astonished 
the entire world. No less 
progress, perhaps, has 
been made in culture and 
art, about which I must 
wait to write until some 
time in the future. 

Because her people 
cruelly persecuted the 
Christians back in the 
17th century, Japan be- 
came an outcast among 
nations for more than 200 
years. It was in 1854 that 
Commodore Perry nego- 
tiated a treaty with her 
which opened Japan to 
trade with western na- 
tions. Japan was quick to 
see the advantages of 
western civilization. 

You can hardly men- 
tion a business enterprise 
in which the Japanese do 
not rank well to the front. 
Poor as their country is, 
they have loaned money 
to the greatest nations. 
They have more than 
$0,000 factories. 


PrRHAPS the most re- 
markable achievement of 
this nation is the miracle 
city of Tokyo. The old 
Tokyo was destroyed by 
an earthquake Septem- 
ber 1, 1923. More than 9 
thousand acres were 
burned over. In our great 
San Francisco fire of 
1906, only 2,560 acres 
were burned over. There 
were more Japanese lives 
lost in this great disaster 
than were lost in the 
war with Russia. But 
while the great city was 
still burning, and before 
half the dead were dug 
out of the ruins, plans 
were being made for re- 
building the city on a 
gigantic scale. Engineers 
and architects from all 
over the world were sum- 
moned to assist in laying 


out the new city. One-tenth of the land was taken from 
owners to be used for streets. For this land the govern- 


ment made no payment. 


One hundred seventy schools were built, also ten bath 
houses, ten children’s homes, and many other splendid 
modern structures. Some believe that the new sanitary 
system, built at that time, 































































BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
ATS ANAND mC ROIS 


James T. Nichols tells something 
this month about the progress 
Japan has made since 1854 






lives as were lost in the 
earthquake. In the old 
city the streets were nar- 
row, and there were tens 
of thousands of rikishas. 
A taxi system now does 
the business formerly 
done by the rikishas. 
There is also an up-to- 
date electric street rail- 
way and a city bus sys- 
tem. The new memorial 
picture gallery is the 
finest building I have 
visited on my world tour. 
Its fine marble excells 
that used in the con- 
struction of the beautiful 
Congressional Library at 
Washington. 


JAPANESE steamships 
are found in practically 
every port in the world. 
Her railway system is far 
ahead of all others in the 
Fast. Hotels are large 
and excellent. 

A striking feature of 
the Japanese people is 
their love for children, 
and the nation is fre- 
quently called, ‘‘The 
Children’s Paradise.’ 
The whole nation stops 
work for a children’s fes- 
tival. Thruout my many 
travels over the world, I 
have never seen so many 
babies as in Japan, and 
I have seldom heard a 
Japanese child cry. 

Visitors to Japan re- 
mark upon seeing so 
many teachers with their 
students on a journey 
thru the country. This is 
part of their plan to study 
nature. Instead of stay- 
ing in the schoolroom, 
they are out of doors 
studying plants, flowers, 
earth, and sky. Every 
child studies earthquakes 
and knows what to do 
when they occur. Promi- 
nent educators say that 
Japan has perhaps the 
best public school system 


of any nation. There are more book stores in Tokyo than 
in the ten largest cities in America combined. 


Altho hundreds of thousands of Japanese people must 


has already saved as many 
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work in the muddy rice fields all day, week in and week 
out, they are the cleanest people in the world. Nearly 
every man, woman, and child takes a bath every day. 

Nearly all the people of Japan [ Continued on page §3 
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DODGE TRUCKS WIN! 


Dodge Truck Sales Are Shattering Records Right Across 

America . . . Because Dodge Invites Business Men to 

Buy on a Basis of Proof, Not Claims ... Read the 3-Way 
Proofs Below ... Then See Your Dodge Dealer 

















Mere claims are out! It’s costly quality 
features like Dodge valve seat inserts, and 
efficient down-draft carburetor that bring 
gas economy. And a gas test like this on 
your job will prove it to you. See your 
Dodge dealer. 





Of course clean oil is better than dirty oil for 
your engine .. so Dodge gives you a factory- 
installed oil filter. Dodge gives you full 
pressure lubrication .. clean oil under 
pressure to all bearings. These features 
cut operating costs. 








VALVE SEAT INSERTS — 
Owners say they postpone 
valve grinding for 30,000 
miles and more, save gas 
because valves seat better 
...cost Dodge money, but 
save money for you. 





FULL FLOATING REAR AXLE 
—(on Dodge Trucks) 
Strongest known con- 
struction... axle only 
transmits power, husky 
axle housing sustains en- 
tire weight of the load... 
makes servicing easy. 
Cuts expense. 





4 PISTON RINGS — Four 
rings on each piston—that 
costs Dodge more — yet 
obviously four rings are 
better than three — save 
oil and improve compres- 
sion—save money for you. 





CAST IRON BRAKE DRUMS 
(on Dodge Trucks)—With 
Hydraulic Brakes that 
stay equalized—save re- 
lining and adjusting ex- 
pense. (Dodge Commercial 
Cars have Centrifuse 
drums with cast iron brak- 
ing surface. 


4 MAIN BEARINGS — Every one 
knows that four bearings must 
cost Dodge more than three. Also 
four bearings must be more solid, 
a better support, give you longer 


PROOF OF DODGE GAS, OIL AND TIRE ECONOMY | 








Hydraulic brakes stop smoothly, are always 
equalized..so tires wear evenly, last longer, 
give more dependable service. Upkeep ex- 
pense is lower. (All Dodge Trucks and 
Commercial Cars have separate drive- 
shaft parking brake. . safer!) 


PROOF OF COSTLY FEATURES DODGE GIVES. YOU. | 


sasaeaneenennnon 


ROLLER BEARING UNIVERSALS — An- 
other costly Dodge feature—more 
expensive to manufacture — yet 
far more satisfactory in your truck 
—transmit power more efficiently, 
save trouble, cut upkeep expense. 


and more dependable service, pro- 
long the life of your engine, cut 
upkeep costs for you. 
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LOW PRICE... PLUS GOOD LOOKS 
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1 Y2-TON CHASSIS —6-CYLINDER— Priced with 
the very lowest. Full floating rear axle, 
chrome -nickle-molybdenum-iron engine 
block, air cleaner, four main bearings, four 
piston rings and many other costly re- 


finements. 131-inch W. B., $ 
$490 — 157-inch W. B.,.$520 
(dual wheels extra) 


All Prices F. O. B. Factory, 














COMMERCIAL EXPRESS—6-CYLINDER— Aston- 
ishingly low priced! Has Floating Power 
engine mountings to smother vibration and 
prolong engine life. Hydraulic brakes. Valve 
Seat inserts. Many other expensive features. 


Commercial Panel $540, Com- $ 
mercial Sedan $555, Commer- 
cial Express $450, 


1¥2-TON STAKE—6-CYLINDER—Here’s a rep- 
resentative Dodge value — priced right 
down with the cheapest trucks—yet with all 
the expensive truck features shown above. 
Before you buy any truck, compare it with 


Dodge. 1%-Ton Stake, 131- & 
inch W. B., $670 — 1%-Ton 
Stake, 157-inch W. B., $730. 


Detroit, Special Equipment including Dual Wheels on 1%2-Ton Models Extra 


DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION, DIVISION OF CHRYSLER MOTORS, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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SQUIBS 


from a Farmer's 


Notebook 













By George W. 
Godfrey 


HERE AGAIN Thanksgiving! 


= tho the income of farmers 
for this year is estimated at one bil- 
lion dollars more than last, Thanks- 
giving will find many of us poorer in 
money than a year ago, but with a 
deeper feeling of thanksgiving. The 
day was originated in time of hard- 
ship. Endurance of adversity renews 
its spirit. We get close to God when 
adversity drives us to Him. And so 
this year we are more grateful for 
the simpler things of life than for the 
plenty of prosperity. There is a 
solemn benediction about Thanks- 
giving at the close of the harvest sea- 
son. It refreshes us and sustains us. 
We think of God and the thought of 
His strength renews our own. We 
realize His love and rejoice in the 
faith that it inspires. 


© ONE of my friends has objected to 
my note in the September issue re- 
garding my appreciation of the 


beauty of yellow corn in the fall. In 
spite of low prices and the hardship 
of corn husking, I am still of the 
same opinion. To appreciate the 
beauty of life and of one’s surround- 
ings is not mere salving over diffi- 
culties in weak acceptance of what- 


ever comes. Appreciation of the 
beautiful should be an inspiration to 
fight hard to remove the mean and 
ugly. I want my life built on the 
philosophy of gathering the good out 
of each day. Many of the best things 
in life are perishable and disappear 
with the day. Likewise they are in- 
exhaustible and are not diminished 
when we appropriate them. We are 
richer and no one is poorer because 
we harvest them. The beauty of our 
corn has no feeding value, but it 
makes the work of feeding easier if 
we appreciate it. 


© ANY sound business must set 
aside some reserve for depreciation. 
Somewhat the same thing applies 
to individual farm management. But 
adequate provision is not being made 
to take care of the wear on soil, 
which is the main item in farm 
equipment. Most farmers need to 
begin now to accumulate some re- 
serve for soil depreciation. 


© WE HAVE never been able to do 
as good a job of cleaning external 
parasites from our livestock as we 
should. Silo filling, corn husking, or 


some other task always interferes. 
Lice, ticks, and mange are worse 
than the weeds in the fields. After 
settled cold comes, it is hard to fight 
them. Then all winter we have a lot 
of rough hided, unthrifty pigs, or 
sheep losing wool to remind us of 
our negligence and loss. After ani- 
mals get crowded together because 
of the cold, real trouble from these 
enemies begins. Then it is too late to 
exterminate the pests. 


© SINCE the campaigns for contract 
signing to control crop production, 
we are thinking seriously of our farm 
problems. I believe there will be 
more study of economics among 
farmers this year than among any 
other group. Out of it will come some 
ideas that will be worthwhile. We 
are not economists, but there are 
many of us who have good common 
sense. The principles of sound eco- 
nomics are based on good sense, 
after all. If we think seriously about 
our problems, solutions will come. 


© WE HADa good lesson this year 
on the winter care of seed corn. We 
ran a little [ Continued on page 60 
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Across the Prairies Came Covered 


Wagons Bearing Rare Pieces of 


Furnitur 


By R. C. Woolman 


: history and the romance of 
early American furniture is the his- 
tory and the romance of the early 
colonization of America. When the 
Pilgrims landed in Plymouth in 
1620, it is doubtful if they brought 
much of their home furnishings, par- 
ticularly furniture, with them in the 
small vessel in which they sailed 
from their mother land. On the other 
hand, there were skilled artisans 
among these early settlers who 
brought with them the energy to 
achieve in a new land, and the train- 
ing and ideals of the old country. 
Consider for a moment the hard- 
ships which beset this early group. 
The wilderness and the sea sur- 
rounded it and the Indians con- 
stantly threatened it with invasion. 
Under these conditions this early 
colony was settled. Naturally, the 
first considerations were for food and 
shelter, and with the building of 
homes came the necessity for fur- 
nishings. Thus was born the era of 
American furniture, the product of 
which is so highly prized today. 
There is an old Scandinavian say- 
ing, ‘‘As is the man, so is his work.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY COURTESY 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
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This saying is just as applicable to a 
group such as these early settlers 
formed as to the individual religious 
zealots. As these people were honest 
in their beliefs and simple in their 
tastes, it was only natural that their 
furniture was rugged and straight- 
forward in its design and sturdy in 
its construction and workmanship. 
These people were English and they 
brought with them the ideals of 
their own mother country. 


TIME and necessity did not give 
them the opportunity for ornamen- 
tation or decoration in their early 
furniture making efforts. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that as soon 
as these people began to find them- 
selves in their new surroundings, or- 
namentation in many forms crept 
into their furniture design. While to 


Left: Mahogany block 
front secretary (1750-75) 


Middle: Slant-top desk 
with ball feet (1650) 


Right: Walnut corner 
cupboard of about 1745 





many it was crude in its conception, 
it is now fascinating to those inter- 
ested in the development of these 
early pieces. 

Naturally, the first efforts of these 
people were confined to the furni- 
ture necessary for their immediate 
needs. Chests were made first and 
during this period there was un- 
doubtedly a greater diversification 
in their design than on any other 
single type of furniture. The Hadley 
chests were so named because they 
were found in a town in Massachu- 
setts by that name. The front legs on 
the chests-on-frame, another early 
type, were turned as were the stretch- 
ers in many instances. On some 
chests the front legs were turned and 
the back legs were square or rec- 
tangular in shape as were the stretch- 
ers. In practically all of the chests- 























ny A graceful mahogany arm- 
rT. chair of Sheraton style 





An interesting old pine slat- 
back arm chair (1700-25) 























Windsor chair (1750-1800) 
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RICHARD AVERILL SMITH 


A living room arrangement showing the Early American in- 
fluence. The fireplace, slant-top desk and chairs are typical 


on-frames, the tenons, joining the 
rails and stretchers to the legs, were 
pinned with wooden pins. 


IT WOULD be interesting to know 
just why these early artisans so 
pinned their creations. We will all 
concede that such construction 
tends toward a very long life and 
possibly it was a tradition brought 
over with them from England. There 
are two other points, however, which 
are worthy of consideration. They 
are the lack of faith which these men 
had in the strength of the glue they 
used, and the dryness of the lumber 
tenons. The artisans assured them- 
selves that the piece of furniture 
when so constructed would stay to- 
gether, even tho there might have 
been a failure of either the glue or 
the timber. 

The use of molding around the 
edge of the drawers and on the pan- 
eled fronts and sides makes an in- 
teresting decorative effect on these 
chests. Carving done in a bold man- 
ner was used on the drawer fronts of 
some and a painted motif was used 
on the panels of others. The use of 
half turnings on the fronts of these 
chests was a decorative rather than 
a useful feature. 


As OAK was the prevailing wood 
in England during this period, it was 
sought and used in this early furni- 
ture, altho many other native woods 
such as pine, maple, basswood, cher- 
ry, and the fruit woods—apple and 
pear—were used. But the use of 
these followed ata slightly later date. 

It is interesting to follow the de- 
velopment of the early chest into the 
chest of drawers or bureau that we 
«now today. First, we had the early 
chest without drawers and with a 
lid that raised from the top. In such 
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chests it was difficult to find things, 
so later one drawer was added at the 
bottom. Still later, a second drawer 
was added, and finally a third and 
a fourth drawer. In some cases the 
top drawer instead of being across 
the entire chest was divided, making 
two small drawers. 

At a later date, the high-boy was 
developed from a chest of drawers 
by simply placing legs under the 
chest which raised it off the floor to 
the desired height and by placing 
drawers above the legs before adding 
the chest above. Additional storage 
space was thus secured. Years later 
the chest-on-chest was developed 
by simply placing one chest on top 
of another chest. 


CHalrrs were also among the first 
pieces made. Carver, Brewster, and 
Wainscott were the names of some 
of them. The Carver chairs were 
turned chairs with linings which were 
simple in design with heavy turned 
front and rear legs in the earlier 
types but in the later types the turn- 
ings became lighter and more deco- 
rative. These chairs derived their 
name from Governor Carver and the 
legend has it that he brought over 
the original chair with him on the 
Mayflower. The chief characteris- 
tics of these chairs are the three rails 
and three spindlesin the back. Woven 
rush seats were used principally in 
Carver chairs. 

As we admire these beautiful pieces 
of old furniture, it is interesting to 
make a study of the difficulties that 
these early artisans experienced in 
making them. 

Furniture styles are designated 
either by periods in history or by 
artisans who were so outstanding in 
their work that the period in which 
their work was [ Continued on page 32 
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Wuat Has Gone Berore 
Barney Donnegan, a poor boy from New 
York City, drifts into Montreal seeking work, 
that he may help his invalid mother. He 
spends his last cent for a cast-off uniform, 
sold to him by the first mate of the Helen 


Butters, and in fear of deportation, gladly ac- 
cepts an offer from the mate to become an 
“officer” on board the ship. Barney soon 


learns that there is no pay connected with his 
work, which ts the most unpleasant on board 
ship. Furthermore, Barney learns that he is 
the ‘‘goat’”’ of the ship’s crew, and the butt 
of many cruel and malicious jokes perpetrated 
by the rough sailors. One evening while the 
hazing is at its worst, Blair, the second mate, 
knocks down one of Barney’s tormentors, 
thus winning the gratitude and love of the 
boy. Upon the death of the ship’s captain, the 
unscrupulous first mate, Sylvester, who is the 
dead captain’s nephew and heir, takes com- 
mand. The ship, heavily loaded with lumber, 
is badl; handled in a great storm, due to the 
purposeful orders of Sylvester, who intends 
to scuttle the ship, and collect the insurance. 
Sylvester declares the Helen Butters is sink- 
ing, and orders the crew to put to sea in life- 
boats. Blair rilines to leave the ship, and 
Barney decides to stick with him. Now go on 
with the story. 


LAIR and Barney stood quietly 
on the deck, refusing to return the 
crude sallies of the departing men. 
They watched until the boats were 
mere bobbing specks on the ocean’s 
Then Blair turned to the 
wondering youth at his side, and 
when he spoke it was not in the 
drawling voice Barney had known. 
It was short, crisp. “Well, Mister, 
this ship is ours!” he said. 

Barney stared at him. ‘ 
he gasped. 

Blair grinned. “I am captain o 
this ship now and you are mate— 
real * mister’ at last.’ 

‘“[—I don’t understand!” 
stammered. 

“No, I suppose you don’t. Let’s 
go to the galley for a cup of tea and 
I'll explain.” 


vastness. 


“W-what?” 


Barney 
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A Story in Two Parts—Part Two 


“Now,” he began as they drank 
their tea, “Captain Sylvester, who 
got a title first by fraud, then by the 
death of his uncle, has deserted his 
ship, and it’s about as foolish a 
desertion as ever befell a ship since 
Phoenicia ruled the waves. He’d 
never make a professional wrecker, 
Mister! Since sailing with him and 
his uncle the time they framed me, 
I have learned a good deal about 
Sylvester. His girl doesn’t want him 
to follow the sea; not enough money 
in it, she thinks. The insurance on 
this ship, which he inherited from 
his uncle, will set him up handsome- 
ly in another line of business, what- 
ever it is he wants to be—likely 
brokerage. Having framed me once, 
he considered me about as dangerous 
as a dead donkey. I| accepted his 
offer of second mate aboard this ship 


just to doublecross him, if I got the 


chance. And it has come! If we 
make port—”’ 

‘“W-what’s that you say, sir?” 
Barney’s face was wrinkled in be- 
wilderment. 

Blair stared at Barney for a mo- 
ment before asking: “Say, Mister, 
why’d you stay with this ship?” 

“Why, just cause you stayed, sir.” 

Blair took a long breath, then 
gripped the boy’s shoulder. 

“If we ever make port, I'll remem- 
ber that! Something new to me to 
have anyone think enough of me to 
risk his life for me!” He gave a short, 
embarrassed laugh. ‘“‘Mind you,” he 
went on, “we might never get any- 
where, but get this: This ship can’t 
sink! A A ship loaded with white pine 
can’t sink! It might if we’d taken on 


just a little less wood, but Sylvester 


sure miscalculated this cargo. 


Bur those rats that come up, sir? 
They said in the fo’c’sle that was a 


sure sign that the ship wasdoomed.” 

Blair chuckled. “‘Doomed ship be 
damned! Of course the rats came up 
-to escape drowning. What else’d 
they do?” Then more gravely, “I’m 
not saying we’re not facing danger, 
Mister. You and I can’t handle 
these sails; we'll be at the mercy of 
the wind. We’ve got to get her higher 
in the water, too, or she’ll be floppin’ 
around like a Jersey barge. We’re 
quite a bit north of the regular 
northern sea lane, partly because 
the ship fell away from before that 
sou’west gale and partly because 
Sylvester tampered with the log and 
chronometer. Old tricks! He didn’t 
think me enough of a mariner to 
catch on. Now let’s take a look at 
Old Man Weather.” 

Blair slanted an eye at the sea. 
Fog thick on the water line to the 
south. 

‘Those brave lads may not find it 
so easy to be picked up in that fog,” 
Blair said. “Now to the pumps. 
Those washers were taken out, not 
rotted out, lad, and we can cut some 
more from a piece of leather I have 
in my duffel.” 


Fc YR two days and two nights they 
worked the pumps, pausing only to 
snatch a bite of food and a drink of 
coffee. Incidentally, Blair pumped 
some twenty-five pounds of super- 
fluous flesh from his frame, while 
Barney, who had none to lose, was 
down to the bone. And all the time 
the fog clung to the ship like a wet 
rubber sheet. 

Inch by inch the pumps gained on 
the leak; inch by inch the ship rose 
till at last Blair considered the water 
sufficiently lowered to permit an in- 
vestigation. 

He found what he had_ been sure 
he would find: neat auger hole 
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just below the water line thru which 
the water had poured. It was no 
difficult matter to plug the hole, and 
half an hour later Blair ascended to 
his anxious mate, dripping with the 
filth and indescribable excrement 
which gathers in a ship’s bottom be- 
tween dry dockings. 

After washing and changing his 
clothes, Blair sat down to a hot meal 
of pork and beans. 

“You’re a bang-up cook, Mister!” 
Blair praised him, eating with relish. 

Barney flushed. “It’s about all 
I’ve ever had a chance to learn, sir.” 

Blair looked up with interest. 
“Yes?” he queried, “and how was 
that?” 

“Well you see, sir, me mother’s a 
widow woman, me father—he was a 
janitor—havin’ died when I wus jist 


five an’ me little sister jist two. So 
me mother hadta go out washin’ an’ 
scrubbin’ for a livin, an’ left me to 
mind me little sister. An’ then, when 
Elsie wus seven an’ I wus ten, she 
took infantile paral’sis an’ near died. 
After that she wus a cripple an’ I 
hadta stay home an’ mind her while 
me mother went out to work. I kep’ 
the house clean an’ done the cookin’ 
from when I wus ten, so I never had 
no chanct at any schoolin’ to speak 
of. I’d a liked it, too.” Barney 
paused. 

“Go on,” Blair urged; “I want to 
hear all of it.” 


6 
Ersir died a year ago, an’ after 
that me mother’s knees went bad 
from so much scrubbin’. I tried to 
get work but couldn’t get none, so 
we had to go on relief. | 
use to steal down to th’ 
docks to see if I could get a 
job on a ship. I'd always 
wanted to be a sailor—me 
grandfather wus one—the 
salt water seemed to—to 
call to me somehow, like- 
like—’’ He groped for 

words. 

Blair nodded. “I know 
what you mean, Mister. 
Salt water was mixed up 
in your blood.” 

“Yes, that’s it! Then 
one day I heard a neighbor 
woman tell me mother 
she’d heard that sailors 


He clung grimly to the wheel 
while the great storm lasted 


Blair and Barney stood quietly on the deck, refusing 
to return the crude sallies of the departing men 


could git jobs in th’ Port of Mon- 
treal in Canada. I know now that it 
wusn’t true, but me mother wus 
willin’ for me to try there, so I 
started out hitch-hikin’ to Montreal. 
I hadn’t gone more’n twenty-five 
miles when two girls picked me up 
in their car. Nice girls, thim two!” 
His blue eyes grew reminiscently 
warm. “Teachers, they said they 
wus, motorin’ thru New York State 
on their holidays. They took me 
right into Montreal which wus their 
home, an’ them immigration feilers 
never asked them nothin’ ’bout me. 
They asked me to write to ’em an’ 
let ’em know how | got on. I will, 
too—sometime, if we ever git some-’ 
wheres.” 

“Yes, nice girls,” Blair agreed 
with a grin. “You must write to 
them sometime.” 

“But they’re ejicated girls,” Bar- 
ney objected; “I couldn’t write ’em 
so’s they’d understand.” 


THERE was compassion in Blair’s 


eyes but none of it in his voice as he 


said quietly: ““We’ll fix that up be- 
tween us. I’ve more education my- 
self than the sea requires, so, as 
we’re drifting along, we'll hold a 
little school. By the way: speaking 
of drifting, how’s the food supplies?” 

Barney got up to stoke the galley 
stove; Blair must not see his face 
which his mother had always told 
him wasn’t made right for lying. For 
he had discovered while Blair was 
below that about all that was left 
from stocking the lifeboats were a 
few pounds of [ Continued on page 22 
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In the Wake of the News 


4 \CCORDING to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, the gross United States farm income 
for 1933 will be about $6,360,000,000. This in- 
cludes $260,000,000 paid farmers for rentals and 
other relief benefits. Last year the gross income 
figured on the same basis was $5,143,000,000. 


® The growing tendency in administration circles 
in putting the NRA into effect is toward price 
fixing to save the consumers from being gouged, 
and to force a better price to the producers. The 
lag of relief to agriculture has worried Washington 
and the tendency of merchants to advance prices 
beyond the increase caused by NRA has liecd 
the administration to lean toward price fixing. 


® Secretary Henry A. Wallace came back at his 
critics in a recent broadcast when he said more 
people in the world were harmed by a world wheat 
surplus than anything else. His critics do not like 
to see the food supply of anything curtailed. Wal- 
lace is right—surplus makes low prices, unemploy- 
ment, and poverty. The poor couldn’t eat except 
from charity, if wheat were piled deep within the 
storage places, for it is wages that make ability to 
buy, not abundance of foods. 


# Inarecent conference President Roosevelt made 
it known that there would be no retreat from the 
guarantee of bank deposits under the new law 
which becomes effective January 1, 1934. It guar- 
antees the safety of deposits up to and including 
$2,500 per depositor, and beginning July 1, 1934 
those who deposit up to $10,000 may also be secure 
against loss. Larger deposits will be insured in 
part. By January 1, 95 percent of all bank deposits 
will be safe against bank failures. That in itself 
ought to goa long way toward restoring confidence. 


# Automobile construction for August 1933 
showed a gain of 157 percent over August, 1932. 
Business is picking up, or reckless driving is de- 
stroying more. Anyway you look at it, the factory 
wheels are turning better than a year ago. 


# Late in September the corn-hog plan seemed to 
be something like this: The aim is to establish 
minimum hog prices at their relationship with 
prices farmers pay for what they buy, beginning 
November 1, coupled with a campaign to reduce 
corn acreage ‘for next year by 20 percent. The plan 
includes a processing tax of $2 a hundred—live 
weight on hogs marketed after November 1. This 
tax is to finance the corn reduction and the pig and 
sow campaign just closing. In the plan is an 
agreement to pay a dollar per hundred on all hogs 
weighing less than 220 pounds marketed between 
November 1 and June 1, next year, provided the 
hog raiser has signed a contract to reduce his corn 
acreage by 20 percent for next year. 


The Editors 


® Germany has already taken steps to conform to 
the world wheat acreage reduction by guarantee- 
ing prices next year only on that part of the 1934 


crop which is domestica!ly consumed. Farmers of 


the United States may know that other nations 
are working along with them in acreage reduction 
so as to advance prices. 


® Two great farm organizations, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, and The Farmers’ Union, are 
for immediate inflation of our currency. The ad- 
ministration is doing some watchful waiting, hop- 
ing for a plan that may allow some inflation under 
control. The President and every thoughtful per- 
son does not want inflation to run riot as it did 
in Russia, Germany, and other countries. 


# Animal fats in Germany have become so high 
in price, due to an attempt to shut out importa- 
tions, that the poor are issued fat cards which 
they are refusing to use to any great extent, pre- 
ferring cheap jams and marmalades. And we are 
killing our pigs because we can’t’ export lard! 


# In late September Henry Morgenthau, farm 
credit administrator, announced that there had 
piled up on his organization 185,000 requests for 
loans, and new applications were coming in at the 
rate of 17,000 a week. He insists that every agent 
has got to get on his toes and produce results 
quickly. Appraisals are the big job. What is a fair 
or normal value? Thereby hangs the hopes of 
thousands of farmers. The work is being rushed 
with all possible and safe speed. 


® There is a strong leaning in administrative cir- 
cles toward the recognition of Soviet Russia. If 
this is consumated it means some large purchases 
of cotton, and other American products. Two 
million bales of cotton sent over there will relieve 
the congestion here. Would that they might take 
some of our wheat and hogs! 


= A news release says that nearly 50 million dol- 
lars has been spent under the emergency hog 
marketing program for little pigs and sows. Ap- 
proximately 6 million pigs were purchased, and 
more than 150,000 sows. 


# F. E. Murphy, who represented the United 
States in the world wheat conference last summer 
says: ‘The realization on the part of the European 
countries, that the American market for their 
goods is directly dependent on the prosperity of 
our agricultural population, has tempered to a 
marked degree their disposition to be agricultural- 
ly self-sufficient at a cost that is uneconomic. If 
these countries can find an outlet in the United 
States and the other overseas exporting countries 
for some of the goods which they are particularly 
equipped to produce, they will pay less attention 
to this question of agricultural self-sufficiency and 
permit greater hope for the solution of questions 
requiring international action.” 
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Equals Nothing 


By E. M. Harmon 


Every farmer who milks cows must face 
this problem. Some cows lose the pro- 
fits the others make. There is only one 
solution. Cull the poor ones and feed the 
good ones right during the coming year 





i cannot take $1ofrom $1oand 
have anything left. Nor can you 
keep a good cow and have a profit 
left if a poor one in your herd is 
losing as muchas the good one makes. 
The man who hopes to make a profit 
from his cows this winter must know 
which ones pay and which do not. 

When the general price level starts 
upward as it is doing this year feed 
costs usually rise faster than the 


prices of milk and butterfat. Like- 
wise when the price level drops, feed 


a 





SPOT 
Milk produced (year) 5,237 Ibs. 
Butterfat produced 204 Ibs. 
Value of product $51 
Estimated total cost $61 
Loss $10 


prices drop earlier and farther 
than the prices of livestock prod- 
ucts. A few months to a year or 
more usually elapse before either 
rising or declining feed prices 
reflect themselves in the prices 
of livestock products. 
All feed crops are very short 
this year. Corn, which is the most 
important feed crop, is about ten 
percent below normal. Oats are 
only a little over half a crop. 
Other important feed crops fall be- 
tween these two in yield as com- 
pared with normal years. This feed 
pati is causing feed costs to rise 

en more in relation to the prices 
of dairy products than would nor- 
mally be the case as described in the 
preceding paragraph. 


THE large number of cows is also 
contributing to the wide ratio be- 
tween feed and dairy products prices. 
More cows are being milked in this 
country than ever before. During 
the depression, feed prices went 
down faster than those for milk and 
butterfat. In some cases feed crops 
would hardly pay the cost of mar- 
keting them. The best place to sell 
them was thru dairy cows. Conse- 
quently nearly every farmer kept 
more cows. The poorer heifers were 
not culled. Old cows, diseased cows, 
and other poor producers were not 
sent to the butcher. 

The net result of keeping more 
cows has been to lower average pro- 
duction per cow. The average cow in 
this country is producing less milk 
and butterfat now than three or four 
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BRINDLE 


Milk produced (year) 7,160 Ibs. 





Butterfat produced 294 Ibs. 

Value of product $73 

Estimated total cost $63 
Profit $10 


years ago. More feed, more work, 

and more barn space is therefore 

required to make the same 
amount of milk and butterfat 
now than previously. 

An illustration of the cost of 
low production per cow is found 
in records kept on Minnesota 
farm herds. The cows averaging 
4,000 pounds of milk ate $32 
worth of feed a year or 50 cents 
worth of feed for every 100 
pounds of milk. Those averaging 
8,000 pounds of milk ate $43 
worth of feed a year, or $4 cents 
worth of feed for were hundred 

pounds of milk. Those cows averag- 
ing 12,000 pounds of milk a year ate 
$53 worth of feed, or 44 cents worth 
of feed for every 100 pounds of milk 
they produced. 

If feed represents half the cost of 
producing milk, the total cost to 
produce 100 pounds of milk from 
the low-producing cows was $1.60. 
The cows which produced 8,000 
pounds of milk a year charged their 
owners $1.08 a hundred pounds for 
milk, and those averaging 12,000 
pounds of milk a year cost their 
owners only 88 cents for each hun- 
dred pounds of milk produced. 


Wau AT is to be done about mount- 
ing feed costs and falling average 
production? There is just one an- 
swer if you want to make money 
from your cows. Analyze your herd. 
Find out as nearly as possible just 
how much milk and butterfat each 
cow must produce to pay her way. 
If you have dairy herd improvement 
association records or private rec- 
ords for a year this analysis is easy. If 
you have no records, weigh the milk 
from each cow and run some butter- 
fat tests or have your creameryman 
do it. Figure the feed costs. Then 
estimate just as closely as possible 
which cows pay. 

Send the slackers to the butcher. 
An empty stall is always better than 
a boarder cow. This winter in every 
average herd of 10 cows there will be 
at least 4 cows that will fail to pay 
their way. It is probably safe to say 
that in the average herd, boarder 
cows will lose | Continued on page 48 
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At least one foot of feed- 
ing space at the mash 
hoppers for each seven 
hens and a water foun- 
tain for each 50 hens 
are essential factors to 
profitable egg production 


Feeding Practices That Ey 





By R. B. Thompson, Oklahoma Experiment Station 


hi best of feeds cannot overcome 
poor poultry feeding practices. This 
is illustrated frequently in every 
community. Someone learns that a 


neighbor is feeding a certain kind of 


laying mash to his hens with good re- 
sults. So he gets some of the same 
kind of mash but the results are dis- 
appointing. Failure is not due to the 
feed because it is the same in both 
cases. Such examples are convincing 
evidence that there is something 
more to feeding for egg production 
than the feeds used. It is the prac- 
tices used in feeding. 

Compelling the hens to exercise is 
one practice that is much overdone. 
Exercise was once thought neces- 

sary, but it is now known that this is 
not true. For the most part the feed 
given the birds serves one of two 
purposes. It either provides energy 
or is used in making eggs. It is a mis- 
take to compe! the hen to scratch her 
feed from deep litter or to pick it 
from bundles of grain, kafir heads, 
or ears of corn. As an egg maker the 
hen is supreme, but as a threshing 
machine she is not the equal of man- 
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made machines. When she uses part 
of her energy for threshing grain or 
scratching feed she must reduce her 
egg production accordingly. 

An excellent illustration of the 
fact that too much exercise is not 
good for a hen is found in the records 
of hens that are kept in cages. In 
some cases hens have been kept in 
such cages for years without much 
more than an opportunity to turn 
around and yet they have laid more 
eggs than the average farm hen. This 
illustration must not be taken as a 
recommendation that farm hens 
should be kept in cages, but it does 
indicate that exercise is not essential 
for good egg production. 


RESULTS obtained from feeding 
hens in cages illustrate another im- 
portant point in poultry feeding 
practice. More eggs are produced 
from the same amount of feed if the 
equipment is arranged for greater 
convenience to the hen in eating and 
drinking. The hen is so built that 
she takes a small amount of feed and 
then a small amount of water in 
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Egg Baskets 


order to keep her digestive system 
working all of the time. There should 
be at least one 12-quart water foun- 
tain for every 50 hens. It should be 
kept within three or four feet of the 
mash hopper and should always be 
well supplied with water. 


MANY farmers fail to allow ample 
feeding space at the mash hoppers. 
A mash feeder that is four feet long 
and open on both sides provides just 
enough feeder space for 50 hens. Ii 
the flock is larger than that at least 
one foot of feeder space should be 
provided for every seven hens. 
Sufficient grain should be fed to 
maintain maximum egg production. 
For medium weight breeds during 
September and October, 100 hen: 
will need about 11 pounds of grain ; 
day in addition to all of the mash 
they will eat. From November t 
March the same hens will eat 14 


pounds or more of grain daily. If 


they show a desire for more grain the 

amount should be increased. 
About one-fourth of the daily 

grain ration is | Continued on page 66 
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Profits on livestock next year will depend much upon 


the season of marketing. Conway's forecasts of previous 


What | Would Do 


By H. M. Conway 


years have been remarkably accurate. 


NOTE. The author is director of re- 
search for the National Livestock Mar- 
keting Association. Each November he 
gives the readers of Successful Farming 
his opinions of the trends of livestock 
markets for the coming year. Those who 
followed his advice in past years have 
profited by it.—Editors. 


os an extreme feed 


shortage, the long-time outlook 
for livestock production and 
feeding is quite favorable. The 
corn crop is short and especially 
so in contrast to the abnormally 
large crop of last year. This feed 
shortage will be reflected direct- 
ly in livestock supplies and prices 
during the next 12 months and 
as a whole will make for a situa- 
tion quite the reverse of the pre- 
vious feeding season. 


Considerable curtailment in 
cattle and lamb feeding is under 
way and hog production is being 
sharply restricted. Until these 
reductions are reflected in mar- 
ket receipts, livestock prices will 
continue relatively low as com- 
pared with feed prices. One re- 
sult of the feed shortage will be 
a general tendency to make more 
efficient use of the feeds avail- 
able. Another, is that livestock 
will come to market before it is 
properly finished. 

This coming feeding season 
calls for special emphasis in re- 
gard to quality and finish in 


cattle. The relative scarcity of 


well-finished steers will make the 
price spread between well-fin- 
ished and poorer grades of cattle 
much wider than during the past 
season. This will make for more 
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With the immediate necessity of mon- 
etary inflation, good livestock is de- 
sirable property to hold. 


- 


A strong cattle market is expected un- 
til late winter. Market should be best 
for well-finished cattle early and for 
short fed cattle late in this period. 


fed 


A weak spring market seems likely 
especially on top cattle. 


4. August and September markets look 
good for well-bred, highly finished 


steers, calves, and yearlings. 


- 


Without inflation material improve- 
ment in hog prices cannot be ex- 
pected before late in January. 


6. March and April, and July and August 
seem likely to be the periods of high- 
est hog prices in the next year. 


_ 


Relatively low lamb prices thru Jan- 
uary followed by higher prices thru 
the balance of the winter seem likely. 


favorable margins for well-finished 
cattle during the periods when prices 
are highest. Very much in contrast 
with the previous 12 months, re- 
turns from livestock feeding will be 
governed primarily by margins, or 
the spread between the purchase 
and selling price, rather than by 
cheap gains from low-priced feeds. 

Considering the possibilities of 
some improvement in the consump- 
tive demand for meats and of the 
immediate necessity of outright 
monetary inflation, it seems well to 
maintain full normal holdings of live- 
stock. Commodities of this kind will 
fully reflect any basic change in our 
monetary system, or in the value of 
the dollar. Also, it should be kept in 
mind that more normal feed sup- 
plies are likely [ Continued on page 54 
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Bengalines 


Says the Successful Stylist 

























Yes, this season brings back bengaline, faille, satin, velvet, and all 
the favorite fabrics grandmother wore. And when you start to buy 
materials for that new fall frock you will proclaim grandmother’s taste 
perfect. There are such lovely things of dull and shiny, rough and 
smooth textures in both silk and wool. 

Crepes are still popular but they have lost the huge deep crinkles of 
last season and are now mildly rough. A variation of these takes the 
form of ribs, cords, and ridges in both silk and woolen materials. 

Wools are more tantalizing than ever. You will find yourself longing 
for one of the sporty types of wool with the mossy, hairy-like surface. 
Then the suede cloth so good in coats is certainly ‘a fabric of quality. 
After pondering over these rare choices you will linger longingly over 
the material which is wool yet it is soft as silk. 

At the silk counter you will find, first of all, shiny satins of a very 
high luster. Even tho satin is being worn for street and service, it has 
a festive air and seems to belong to the better dress. However, if you 

want to fool the public and look slim, buy a crepe instead of satin. 

While figures are never so popular in winter clothes this year we find 
stripes of all ty ‘pes very good. Necktie silks are being used for blouses. 
We must mention velvet since it claims the highest favor for the dress- 
up dress. It does seem nice to be using the fine old fabrics of quality 
and elegance once again. 

Styles have made only a grad- 
ual change. The silhouette seems 
to be lengthening. Beginning 
with the throat, we find it claims 
all of the extra touches. Ties, 
bows, scarfs, and stiff little col- 
lars and chokers place you in 
this season’s style. Shoulders 
have a minor amount of detail 
but they are much less conspic- 
uous than last season. A perfect- 
ly molded figure without details 
completes the silhouette. 

In this month’s fashions the 
stouts — all the honors. 
Model No. S-2396 is designed for 
sizes 34 tO 44 “tnd every line is 
flattering. 

Since it is nearing the holiday 
season and big dinners, a thought 
must be given to house dresses. 
Smart and neat and easy to keep 
clean are the chief characteristics 
of No. S-1512 which is designed 
for sizes 20 to 34 to 46. 

No slip has been more popular 
than the new bias model. No. 
S-2538 is designed for sizes 34 to 

. It is fitted and is absolutely 
correct for the tight, smooth 
fitting dresses. 

A jumper dress, S-2467, for 
the tiny school girl, is the most 
practical of any. This is an ideal 
design for mz king a dress from 
some of big sister’s leftovers. 
Plenty of gay blouses keep it 
new looking. This is designed for 
sizes 4 to 12 years. 

A design for mother’s best 
dress, S-9668, is smart, tailored, 
and slenderizing. Notice the in- 
teresting [ Continued on page 39 
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Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, at 15 cents each 

















By Malitta Fischer Jensen 


ERE I to ask this question of 
a group of city homemakers, about 6 
persons out of an audience of 100 
would probably raise their hands. If 
my audience consisted of rural home- 
makers more than 50 percent of 
them would probably raise their 
hands. I am happy to pass on to you 
who have honey some of its delight- 
ful uses and recipes. 

First, | want to be sure that you 
really appreciate honey for what it 
is. Honey is a natural, unrefined 
sirup from which nothing of nutri- 
tive value has been removed. It con- 
sists chiefly of a mixture of sugars, 
primarily levulose and dextrose. 
Both of these sugars are directly 
absorbed by the blood stream with- 
out any previous tax upon the diges- 
tive system. No chemical changes 
are necessary in order for honey to 
meet the body’s requirements. 
Honey is a valued natural carbohy- 
drate food of high caloric content. 
It contains, too, small amounts of all 
the minerals used in building and 
maintaining body structures. There 
is little danger that one will ever 
overeat of honey. 


EVERYBODY knows that honey is 
sweeter than sugar. In addition to its 
sweetness it has flavor. When you 


the 


add honey to your foods, you not 
only add sweetness but also flavor. 
Because of this delightful combina- 
tion of sweetness and flavor, you 
often find that a lesser amount of 
honey than sugar is sufficient to 
sweeten a dish. 

The flavor of honey depends upon 
the flowers from which the bees 
gathered the nectar. Since there are 
so many sources of nectar there are, 
of course, many flavors of honey. 
From the standpoint of delicacy of 
flavor, honey has no equal. In gen- 
eral, the milder honeys such as 
clovers, orange, sage, alfalfa, and 
blends of these combinations are 
fine for general use in salads, sauces, 
fruits, sandwiches, and the like. 
Southern honeys such as cotton, 
sourwood, gallberry, and tupelo are 
of very good flavor and exceptional- 
ly fine for chocolate combinations 
like brownies, fudge cake, fudge 
candies, and chocolate sour cream 
cookies. The spicy dark honeys are 
splendid for gingerbread, fruit cakes, 
steamed suet puddings, and spiced 
cider. If you are just learning to use 
honey, start with the simpler com- 
binations first. 


HONEY drizzled is better than 
honey poured. Drizzling gives just 
the sweetness desired and intensi- 
fies the natural flavors without using 
too much honey. 

Here’s how to prepare honey for 
drizzling: Place it in warm—not hot 
—water for ten minutes before us- 
ing. This makes it the right con- 
sistency to flavor the food, also to 
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drizzle in tiny threads instead of 
pouring in a thick stream. 

Perhaps you have had difficulties 
when you tried to measure honey, 
but it really is not so hard to measure 
if you observe a few rules. When us- 
ing honey with a fat in making such 
delicacies as cake or salad dressing, 
measure the fat first in the measur- 
ing cup. Then measure the honey 
without washing the cup. The honey 
will come out more easily since the 
fat has formed a light coating 
around the inner surface of the cup. 
The honey can be poured out to the 
last drop. If the recipe calls for 
granulated sugar and honey, say 
one-half cupful of each, first put the 
sugar in the cup, and pour honey on 
top until the cup is full. The honey 
comes out very easily and does not 
adhere to the cup when sugar is left 
in the bottom. 


ALways use one of the rubber 
dish scrapers for taking fat or honey 
or batter mixtures from a mixing 
bowl or measuring cup. These rub- 
ber dish scrapers enable one to re- 
move every drop of honey. There is 
a honey drizzler type of jar which, 
when filled with warm honey, makes 
it possible to readily dispense honey 
into the measuring cup or spoon. 

If you have stored your honey ina 
cool place and find it granulated 
when you wish to use it, do not let 
the granulated condition disturb 
you. Granulated honey—we prefer 
to call it solid honey—can be used. 
Solid honey is particularly fine for 
cake icings, hard sauces, and candies. 
Recipes for these may be obtained 
upon request if you write to SUCCES S- 
ful Farming. 

Undoubtedly the greatest diffi- 
culty in cooking and baking with 
honey is temperatures. It is the ex- 
perience of | Continued on page 26 
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FARMERS 


BUCK UP! 


We agree with orthodox 
economists on the certain 
continuance of the upward 
swing. It is as positive and 
powerful as the tides of 
the ocean, as inevitable as 


the dawn. 





The inner half of every cloud 

is always bright and shining; 
I therefore turn my 

clouds about 
And always wear them 

inside out 
To show the lining. 

AticE WELLINGTON ROLLINS 


, ae of anxiety, perplexity, 


and uncertainty have passed, and 
still there are clouds—heavy ones— 
on the farming business sky. They 
are clouds of debt, low prices, and 
increasing spread between the prices 
of things farmers buy and the things 
they sell. There is ground for the 
hope and belief that these clouds are 
now breaking. Perhaps it’s time to 
look at least for their silver linings. 
Farmers received approximately 
55 percent more income during the 4 
months of May, June, July, and 
August, 1933, than they did during 
the corresponding period of 193 
Brookmire in his bulletin of hatte. 
ber 11 forecasts an increase of a bil- 
lion dollars in farm income after de- 
ducting production costs, for 1933 
over 1932. His calc ulations are based 
on cash income estimates of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. When we compare these 
facts with increases of 5 to 10 per- 
cent in wages of labor, the farmer 
appears to have the better of it. 
Figures on freight car loadings, 
electric power consumption, bank 
debits, as well as other business in- 
dicators show clearly that a decided 
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improvement in general business be- 
gan the middle of March this year. 
The rate of improvement was rapid 
until September, when a minor set- 
back occurred. Economists, business 
forecasters, and business people gen- 
erally hold to the belief that the up- 
ward swing, which appears to be 
world-wide, will continue until we 
reach a period of national prosperity. 

We agree with orthodox econo- 


mists on the certain continuance of 


the upward swing; it is as positive 
and powerful as the tides of the 
ocean, as inevitable as the dawn. 

Apparently the upward swing 
and the activities of the NRA (Na- 
tional Recovery Administration) are 
doing more now for labor and indus- 
try than the upswing and the AAA 
(Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration) are doing for the farmer. 
And we are alarmed by the threat 
that prices of manufactured prod- 
ucts will continue increasing with 
greater rapidity than prices of farm 
products. The spread between farm 
prices and the prices farmers pay 
must be reduced. 


THE general situation indicates 
clearly the vital importance of every 
farmer doing all in his power to im- 
prove his own business so far as he 
can do so individually. Labor and in- 
dustry to some degree’are obtaining 
the benefits of the NRA codes. It is 
intended that Farmers should bene- 
fit from any general business im- 
provement and particularly from the 





AAA. It is clear that, in order 
to do so they must pull to- 
gether. Various agencies have 
been set up to make such ac- 
tion easy. We urge you per- 
sonally to join and work with 
those agencies and toencourage 
others to do likewise. No one 
is attempting to force you to 
do these things. Whatever you 
do must be done voluntarily. 
Agriculture has not shared 
equally with labor and indus- 
try in the upward swing be- 
cause it is not so flexible. 
Farming is conducted on a 
long-time basis, ranging from 
one to several years. Basic 
changes cannot be made 
monthly or quarterly. For this 
reason the task undertaken by 
the AAA cannot be accom- 
plished in a short time. Secre- 
tary Henry A. Wallace has 
made this fact clear. 
We believe in the genuine sincerity 
of Mr. Wallace and his associates in 
attempting to solve farm problems. 
The program of acreage reduction 
may not be perfect, or even the best 
available. There may be other meth- 
ods that would produce results quick- 
er. It appears to be a sound economic 
principle, however, that if the quan- 
tity of farm products we consume, 
plus the quantity we export, amounts 
to less than we produce, there is no 
way to avoid the penalty of low 
prices resulting from the surpluses. 
No one has claimed eeokection in 
the AAA program. But we do not 
have a better plan to offer, nor do 
e know of anyone who has. We are 
going to keep an open mind toward 
the AAA and urge you to do like- 
wise. Your ideas will be helpful; 
write them to us, please. 





THOSE with money or credit can 


hasten the return of normal times if 


they will resume normal living hab- 
its and buy those things which are 
priced right that they want and can 
afford. Increased employment in in- 
dustry, some reduction in farm out- 
put, and an early inflation of the 
dollar, which we believe to be cer- 
tain, indicate a future that is prom- 
ising. We’re on the way up and out. 
Farmers, buck up; get in and pitch 
to win your own game. 
—By Publishers of 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
Ed. F. Corbin, 


Vice-President. 
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Junior Farmers Go 


Trapping 


Leroy earned school money 


Wares it became necessary for me to earn the money 


for my last two years in high school, I decided to trap. As 
soon as the season opened I set 10 traps for muskrats and 
2 for rabbits. The next morning I got up at 4:30 and visited 
my traps because I had to leave for school at 7 

I caught only a rabbit the first morning and he had been 
mangled by some other animal. I had learned from my 


uncle that minks sometimes do this. So I placed the rabbit 
in a hollow log and set traps at both ends. I covered them 


with leaves in order that no part of the trap or chain would 
be visible. I stayed away from the log for two days be- 
cause a mink can smell human odor for over 24 hours. 


The first time I ran the traps, 
one of them was snapped, so I set 
it again. Two days later when | 
looked at my traps, I had a large 
mink in one of them. I took him 
home, skinned him, and put the 
hide on a stretcher which I had 
made. I received $7 for it. Two 
weeks later I caught another one 
for which I received $6. I caught 7 
minks that winter. In this way I 
received $46.80. 

Muskrats are much easier to 
catch. The first morning, however, 
I did not get any. I asked Uncle 


WES 
iy 
* 





John for some advice. He told me to 
always cover a dry set and leave as 
few marks as possible. That evening 
after school I reset all my traps. The 
next morning I had muskrats in 3 of 
the 10 traps set. I took them home, 
skinned them and stretched the 
hides, for which I received 60 cents 
each. I caught 154 muskrats during 
the rest of the season, the pelts 
from which I sold for $92.40. This 
money enabled me to go thru my 


Stephen 


last two years of high school. 
On the first day of the next 
trapping season, I set 24 traps, 
20 for muskrats and 4 for 
minks. I used the same meth- 
ods as I used the year before 
and to date I have caught 38 
muskrats and 2 minks. I have 
in this way started myself to- 
warda higher education. I hope 
to earn enough money in this 
manner to enter college some- 
time soon.—Leroy Pearson, Ohio. 


David bought a rifle 


Last fall I asked my father for a 
rifle. He said he thought I was too 
small to carry a gun. However, he 
told me if I could earn the money to 
buy it, I might have one. He even 
helped me by suggesting that I take 
about 20 traps which we had and 


Hutter 
South Dakota with 
the wildcat he caught 


John Popson of Iowa with his dog at 
Above (left) is a picture of John’s catch last winter 
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of 


Orville Norstegadard (right) of North Dakota. Orville is only ten years old 
but he caught the rabbits that were destroying his father's fruit trees 


the left. 


earn my gun by catching fur-bearing 
animals. I read all the information 
I could find on trapping and asked 
a lot of questions. Then I took my 
traps and started out. 

Near our house is a large wooded 
hollow in which are several of what 
I thought were groundhog dens. I 
examined them to find that they 
were the dens of opossums. I got 
several of ‘them and also one large 
black skunk. 

Where a bridge crosses this hol- 
low I found tracks of coons and 
minks. When I asked my father 
about these he said to feed the coons 
sweets and the minks raw lean meat. 
So I went down and set a No. 2 fox 
trap in the water under the bridge. 
I put a small tin lid on the pan of 
the trap and filled it with sorghum. 
Three or four days later I caught a 
coon. Later I also got a small skunk in 
the same trap [ Continued on page 62 
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Tray, 


The Mate 


beans, some salt pork, some macaroni, 
a few dried apples which, tho they had 
been exposed to salt water, could be 
freshened by fresh water; some cans of 
tomatoes and a fair supply of tea, sugar, 
and coffee—supplies of little use in life 
boats. Barney now understood the sig- 
nificance of Sylvester’s reference to the 
food supplies that day he had overheard 
the conversation in the dying skipper’s 
cabin. 


Nor too bad, sir,” Barney lied, cheer- 
fully. 

Blair was satisfied. “Well, see that 
you eat plenty yourself. You’re thinner 
than when you came aboard, and God 
knows that was plenty thin enough! 
Now I’m going to lash the wheel and 
turn in for some sleep, and you do the 
same.” 

Barney lay down in the mate’s cabin 
which Blair told him was to be his. But 
he was too tired, too happy to sleep. A 
high paean of exultation sang in his 
heart. A real “mister” at last! What 
matter if it were for only a day, a week! 
It was the culmination of all his starved 
life, then and forever after. Mister Bar- 
ney Donnegan! A smile on his pinched 
face, he fell asleep. 

The wind freshened. The moon rose. 
The sea soughed. The fog curtain ripped 
apart like tissue paper. The sea whit- 
ened; it heaved them aloft or plunged 
them into broad liquid valleys, a tiny, 
heaving chip in a blind, breathing wilder- 
ness of ocean. 

Blair was awakened by the whistling 
of wind in the gears, the cracking and 
snapping of the rags of canvas of the 
topsails. He hurried to the wheel house. 
Thither Barney, up and in the galley 
hours before, anxious, yet unwilling to 
arouse the tired skipper, carried him a 
hot meal. 

For twenty-four hours the wind raged 
in a forty-knot gale. It brought with it 
snow in a blind, whirling white that was 
worse than fog. But Blair had no fear of 
collision; they were, he knew, still too 
far north of the shipping lane for a 
chance encounter with any vessel. So he 
clung grimly to the wheel while the 
storm lasted, the rigors of his watch re. 
lieved by the hot drink and food carried 
up to him every hour. 


THE wind shifted to the northwest and 
abated; the snow ceased. Bitter cold 
followed. Blair broke open the dead 
Captain Butters’ chest and commanded 
his mate to clothe himself with warm 
garments from the contents. 

Blair again lashed the wheel and stag- 
gered to his bunk. The Helen Butters, 
sheathed in an icy coating and resemb- 
ling a ghost ship drifting from the realms 
of Thule, steadily climbed the moonlit 
seas into the southeast. 

But for the mate there was little sleep. 
The skipper had to sleep; a mate, he 
thought, must keep awake. Barney did 
not know what he could do to prevent 
anything happening, or to help some- 
thing happening, such as signalling a 
passing vessel. The captain had said 
nothing about signalling; Barney had a 
shrewd suspicion that the captain didn’t 
want any help. 

He stood in the lookout scanning the 
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sea ahead. The gray succession of rollers 
filled him with a numb sense of impo- 
tence. At intervals he repaired to the 
galley to warm his shivering frame, 
drinking quarts of strong tea to keep 
awake. Thank goodness there was plenty 
of tea and coffee but the negligible sup- 
ply of food he dared not draw upon. No 
matter what happened, the captain had 
to have food; he, himself, was used to 
skimping. 

When Blair, after some hours of sleep, 
came below, he found his mate and cook 
in the galley, a dish of macaroni and 
tomatoes in the oven ready to serve. 
Barney, eating little himself, watched 
Blair hungrily bolt the appetizing food. 
It was going to take a lot to feed a big 
man like the captain. What would hap- 
pen if they were at sea for longer than 
three weeks at the most? 


A MONTH had passed since the aban- 
donment of the Helen Butters, a month 
of blind fog, alternated by a few days of 
clear weather when the ship would re- 
cover in the favoring west winds what 
she had lost and gain some southerly in 
her course. Drifting north on soft, listless 
south winds, south again on cold north 
winds, east on favoring west winds, and 
back again on sullen, dank east winds. 
At the end of the month they were still 
north of the northern shipping lane but 
several hundred miles nearer the Irish 
coast. In all that time never a sight of a 
sail, never a smudge of smoke to mark 
a passing vessel. 

During periods of forced inaction Blair 
gave lessons in elementary navigation to 
his mate which his pupil drank in as dry 
sand drinks water. Barney learned to 
steer the ship by the compass in the bin- 
nacle and learned also, something of 
charts and logs. With the same avidity 
he was absorbing les- 
sons in English, speak- 
ing the language with 
more ease. And often, 
far into the night, un- 
suspected by Blair 
asleep in his bunk or 
standing his long tricks 
at the wheel, his pupil 
would be writing in the 
galley, pages from the 
books on navigation, 
feverishly trying to 
make up the years of 
tuition he had lost. 

At these times, in his 
absorption, he’d forget 
at what a low ebb were 
their food supplies. Un- 
der the mental stimulus 
of his studies, the phy- 
sical stimulation of the 
strong tea and coffee 
which had become al- 
most his only food, he 
would forget the abysmal feeling con- 
stantly in his stomach, forget that death 
by starvation stared them in the face. 

On the last day of the month in which 
they had been adrift, Blair awoke sud- 
denly to an obvious fact. The change in 
his mate had been so gradual he had not 
before noticed it. But now, as he looked 
up from his slender meal of pork and 
beans, he realized that his mate was 
slowly starving to death. 





The din that came from the lock- 
out could be likened to nothing 
less than a forge and stamping 
factory being run at full blast 


| Continued from page 13 


He rose abruptly from the table an 
went into the pantry. All he found ther 
was about half a pound of salt pork, : 
few beans, two sea biscuits, and half 
tin of tomatoes. 

He returned to the warm galley an 
stood for some seconds looking dow: 
into the hollow, apprehensive eyes of 
his mate. Then his big hands shot out 
and gripped the thin shoulders. 

“You’ve been starving yourself t 
death to feed me! God, how thin you are 
Your shoulder blades are sharp a 
anchor hooks! I was selfish to stick t 
the ship—to let you stick with me! I ha 
everything to gain by it, you had noth 
ing! You’re the bravest man I’ve ever 
known! If ever—” He broke off abruptly 
and left the galley. 

Barney buried his face in his arms on 
the table. The truth he had striven s: 
hard to hide was out at last. He could 
hear Blair moving about in the cubby 
Searching for food that wasn’t there, he 
thought grimly. 

He raised his head as Blair re-entered 
In Blair’s hand was a sauce pan in whic! 
were the two sea biscuits and the last of 
the tinned tomatoes. Blair set the par 
on the stove and as he stirred the mix 
ture, scolded. 

“Now,” he said, ““you’re going to eat 
this stew! You’re going to eat just as 
long as there’s anything to eat. For my 
self, I can live on my lymphatic circu 
lation, but- you’ve no fat to live on 
What 'll they say when we get to port 
and they see a big fat brute like me for a 
skipper and a bag of bones like you for 
a mate!” 


BarNEY smiled thinly. “You think, 
sir, there’s a chance of gettin’ to port?” 
It was the first time he had mustered 
enough courage to ask that question. 

Blair averted his face 
and looked out of the 
galley door. 

“The sea is the only 
place where miracles 
may happen—and do,’ 
he stated oracularly. 

“Me mother always 
says that whin things 
look th’ darkest, it’s 
because th’ light’s jist 
ahead,” Barney ob- 
served thoughtfully. 

“I wonder!” Blair 
mused. 


Tuat night a strong 
wind blew from the 
north-northwest. For 
24 hours, while it lasted, 
Blair stood dt the 
wheel, making the most 
of it, his only nourish- 
ment now streng coffee. 

But the breeze is ever 
a fickle jade. Capriciously it veered due 
west, then south, and finally went flat. 
The sails flapped flat, emptied of wind. 
A fog crept down and wrapped them in 
obscurity. 

Blair left the wheel and went below 
for what they felt was their last meal. 

“Tt almost looks as if the Almighty 
was trying to hide us from the sight of 
everyone,” Blair remarked with a forced 
laugh. | Continued on page 67 
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This photograph 
shows the l-ton, 
6-cylinder International 
Model B-3 equipped 
with cab, stock rack, 
and dual rear wheels. 
The 136-inch Model B-3 
chassis has been reduced 
to $695 f. 0. b. factory. 


. 





i. is a significant fact 
that the fleet operators who put in one or more 
International Trucks for a try-out invariably 
go on from there, building up an impressive 
fleet of modern Internationals. This has hap- 
pened many times in all parts of the country. 

As a result the demand for Internationals 
has increased to the point where in the first six 
months of 1933, according to official figures, 
one in every NINE new trucks registered in 
the United States was an International. This 
with fifty-three truck manufacturers competing 
for the market. What is the reason behind so 


rapid and so consistent a rise in popularity? 


ATION 


Cut Your Farm Hauling Costs 
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Let us put an International Truck to work 
on your farm and you will soon understand. 
Without operating an International you can 
only guess at the actual dollars-and-cents value 
of International quality, economy, and service. 
As an International owner you will know. You 
will judge motor trucks and motor truck serv- 
ice from an entirely new standard from then on. 

First thing, ask us to demonstrate on your 
own work the model that your work demands. 
The complete line includes capacities ranging 
from '%-ton to 7'%-ton. Prices start at $360 
for the 113-inch, 4%-ton, 6-cylinder chassis, 


f.o. b. factory. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 





OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 
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The same safe, all-winter anti-freeze sold last year for $4.45. 


Concentrated —not diluted or cheapened in any way. 


Two MINUTES OF YOUR TIME in reading the facts 
on this page may save you many hours of driving- 
discomfort this winter. Do not wait until the first 
freezing day comes to decide the kind of anti-freeze 
you want. The economy and safety of your winter 
driving will depend upon how well you choose. It is 
important that you learn the facts now. 


Economy plus safety 


You know this about anti-freezes. There are two 
types—the “boil-away” kind and the “‘permanent”’ 
kind that is supposed to stay right on the job through- 
out the winter. Boil-away anti-freezes smell up the 
car. They are inflammable. They evaporate in warm 
weather, and leave your car unprotected against the 
next cold snap. Their one appeal in the past has been 
their low initial cost. 


But today, at the new low price of $2.95 per gal- 
lon, Eveready Prestone is within the reach of all. 
And, of course, in all-season cost it offers real 
economy. That’s because one filling of Eveready 
Prestone gives you complete protection all season 
long. No replacements, no costly repairs for frozen 
engines, no rust, no worry about the protection in 
your radiator. It’s there to stay! 


Permanence plus rust protection 


With Eveready Prestone you get this permanent 
anti-freeze protection without the pena/ty of a rust- 
clogged radiator and overheating. 

Many so-called “‘just-as-good”’ anti-freezes are 
being offered. Some give protection for a limited 
time; others are immediately harmful to your car. 
To bring you the cold, scientific truth, “permanent” 
anti-freezes have been subjected to exhaustive tests 
—the most rigorous ever conducted. 


For hundreds of hours, each product was run 
through an automobile cooling-system at a speed 
and engine-temperature exactly duplicating actual 
driving conditions. Under this 
test Eveready Prestone was un- 
changed after 1000 grueling hours— 
still giving full protection not only 
against freezing, but against rust 
and corrosion. Other anti-freezes, 
in the same test, broke down and 
became definitely corrosive to 
the cooling-system in from 50 to 
200 hours . . . developing ‘“‘anti- 
freeze rust,” a common cause of 
radiator clogging and overheating. 
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If, for example, your average driving speed on the 
road is 25 miles an hour, this test means that Eveready 
Prestone will protect your car for 25,000 miles of 
driving and upwards. 


Do not confuse Eveready Prestone with either 
alcohol or glycerine 


There is no other anti-freeze “‘the same as Eveready 
Prestone”’. . . or anything like it. Eveready Prestone 
is a distinctive, patented product. It protects your 
car not only against freezing, but also against rust 
and corrosion in the cooling-system. Its use reduces 
the corrosive action of water on cast-iron 95%; on 
other metals of the cooling-system, 75%. 

Eveready Prestone is approved by every car- 
manufacturer in America, as well as by all leading 
radiator makers. 


Don’t buy water when you can get it out 
of the spigot 
Don’t be fooled by “tricky” prices. Laboratory mea- 
surements show that many “‘permanent”’ anti-freezes 
are nearly ha/f plain, ordinary water. Eveready Pres- 
tone is concentrated—all anti-freeze. Here’s a little 
revealing arithmetic: 


For a 1933 Chevrolet 


Suppose an anti-freeze which is one-half water sells at $1.50 a 
gallon, requiring 2% gallons to protect a 1933 Chevrolet to 


SO” QO Ms Saks 6-66 u44 bahar bd ess 0000950006) ehekeaes eo ks $4.31 

Amount of Eveready Prestone needed to protect to 10° below 

Sere ia 154 gallons at G2.05 2 :GATIGs oo 6c coc cciecepeecovscinues 3.72 
Saving $ .59 


plus safe protection from rust and corrosion. 


Read this guarantee 


National Carbon Company, Inc., specifically guarantees that Eveready 
Prestone, if used according to directions, will protect the cooling- 
system of your car against freezing and clogging from rust formations 
for a full winter; also that it will not boil away, will not cause any 
damage to car finish, or to the metal or rubber parts of the cooling- 
system, and that it will not leak out of a cooling-system tight enough 
to hold water. 
* 

At the new low price, Eveready Prestone is the cheapest and safest 
anti-freeze you can buy for all-winter protection against freezing and 
rust. Have it put in now. It won’t evaporate, or heat up your motor. 
With Eveready Prestone in the car, the anti-freeze question is off 
your mind for the entire winter. 


Tested 





NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago New York 


Unit of Union Carbide iT ' is m and Carbon Corporation 


San Francisco 
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< This Ford V-8, with 5*-gal. cooling-system, 
can be protected to 10° above zero with 1% 
gals. of Eveready Prestone at a cost of $4.45. 
This De Soto 6 (Model '33) can be protected > 
to zero with 1% gals. of Eveready Prestone at 


a cost of $4.45. 


FIND YOUR OWN CAR ON THIS CHART. 
listed, see your dealer. He has a complete chart showing every car 
made. The amounts of Eveready Prestone required, as shown 
here, do not allow for the capavities of hot water heaters. If you 


If your car is not 


have a hot water heater, or if you need to protect your car to any 
lower temperature, down to 60° below zero, consult your dealer. 














The important thing in buying an anti-freeze is to figure cost to a definite 
protection point, not the price per gallon. See how reasonably you can get 
all-winter protection against freezing and rust with Eveready Prestone. 


GALLONS OF EVEREADY PRESTONE NEEDED TO PROTECT TO THESE TEMPERATURES 





MODEL 


10° 


| above 





CAR 
Buick 32-50, °32; 33-50, "33 
40, °30; 32-60, °32 
50, 60, °30; 33-60, °33 
8-80, 8-90, °31; 33-80-90, °33 
32-80, 32-90, °32 
| 
Cadillac 355, °31; 370, °32; 370-C, °33 
| 
370, °31; 355, °32; 355-C, °33 
52, "31; 452, °32; 452-C, °33 
Chevrolet "29, "30; Stand. °33 
"31, °32, °33 
Chrysler 6, °31; 8, °31; 6, °32, °33 
Ce. CL. 98 
Imperial Custom, °32, °33 
De Soto 6, *31, 32 
8, °31, °32; 6, °33 
Dodge 6, °33 
8, °33 
Essex °29, °30, °31, °32 
Essex 6, °33 
Terraplane 8, °33 
Ford A, °28, °29, °30, °31, °32 
V-8, °32, °33 
Hudson 8, °30; 8, °31, °32, °33 
SS, °33 
Hupmobile H, U, °30; H, °31, °32 








L8, °31, °32; 321, °33 
226, °32; 326, °33 
222, °32; 322, °33 


34 
1 
14 
1% 


1% 


1% 
1% 


134 


1% 
l 

1% 
1% 


Zero | 


l 


1% 
1% 
2% 


1% 
1% 


2% 


10° 
below 








CAR 


La Salle 


Nash 


Oldsmobile 


Packard 


Pierce-Arrow 


Plymouth 
Pontiac 


Studebaker 





340, °30; 345, "31 
345, °32; 345-C, °33 


6-60, °31; 960, °32 

880, °31; 980; 1130, °33 
8-90, °31; 990, "32 

Std. 8, °32; 1170, 1070, °33 
Spec. 8, Twin Ign. °32 
Amb, 8, Twin Ign. °32 


F32, 6, °32; F33, 6, °33 
L32, 8, °32; L33, 8, °33 


1001.2, 1003-4, °33 

826, 833, °31; Std. °32 
745, °30; 845, °31; Del. °32 
1005-6, °33 

54, °32; 836, °33 

51, 52, 53, °32 

1236, 1242, 1247, °33 

"31, °32 Fite. Power 


Six; De Luxe °33 
29, °31; 6, °32; 8, °33 
8, °32 

Dict. °31; 82, °33 

6, °32 


Dict. 8, °32; 6, °33 


Com. 8, °32; Com. 73, °33 


Pres. 8, °32 


92, °33 





2% 
1% 
24% 


2% 


1% 


1% 


1% 
1% 
1% 
1% 
2% 
3\ 


9 
< 


3% 
3% 


1% 
1\% 


1% 


> 


1% 
1 

1% 
1% 
1% 


9 


1% 


1M 


1% 
2% 


1% 
1M 
1% 
1% 
2% 


91 
“74 





————j&> COST OF EVEREADY PRESTONE <q<———— 


- $3.72 


1% gallon . 
3% gallon . 
1 gallon. 


s « Bae 1% gallons 
a mae 1% gallons 
_« sa 1% gallons 


4.45 
5.17 


2 gallons . 
2% gallons 
2% gallons 


- » $5.90 
° « 6.67 
. . 7.40 


234 gallons 
3 gallons 
3% gallons 
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- «+ $8.12 
° 8.85 
° 9.62 
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Honey Honey Who has the Honey? 


| Continued from page 19 | 





many that more good foods are 
spoiled thru too high a tem- 
perature than thru too low a 
temperature. Because of the 
sugar known as levulose in 
honey, its carmelization point 
is very low and it is particular- 
ly necessary to avoid high tem- 
peratures when cooking or bak- 
ing honey combinations. This 
same sugar, levulose, has the 
property of keeping baked 
foods moist and mellow over a 
period of time. That is why 
honey cakes and cookies are 
always better when aged than 
when first made. Honey is par- 
ticularly fine for fruit cakes. 

Naturally at this time of the 
year, our thoughts turn to the 
holidays. Thanksgiving is at 
hand. Christmas will come very 
fast after Thanksgiving is over 
Holiday foods made with honey 
are good, for honey in itself 
represents quality. Why not 
plan to make your fruit cakes 
with honey, your nut breads 
with honey, your Christmas 
cookies with honey? 

The stickiness of honey helps 
hold ingredients together. An 
example of this quality is a 
filling for a rolled sandwich 
made with honey. Honey is 
also ideal for ice cream sundaes. 
Your syrup mixture is ready, 








Thanksgiving 


We have no fitting words, dear Lord, 
For all the good of our receiving. 
Despite the dark bewilderment 

Of these strange days, beyond believing, 
You have bestowed upon us more 

Than any heart can thank You for. 


Accept our simple earnest prayer 

And take it for our hearts’ full meaning; 
Upon Your bounty we depend— 

Upon Your strength our strength is leaning. 
Our fathers thanked You, and we bow 

Even as they, to thank You now. 


—Grace Nott Crowe. 


usual. Make a dent in the top 
of each one (dent should be 
diameter of a nickel and about 
44-inch deep). Put a spoonful 
of the quick marmalade in this 
dent. Brush liberally with but- 
ter. Bake as usual. If your bis- 
cuits are small and not too 
high, you will be delighted with 
the glazed top and you can 
serve them without butter if 
you choose. 


FESTIVE HAM 
A lean ham, weighing 9 to 10 
nds 
2 cupfuls of honey 
1 quart of juice from apple, 
peach, or other pickles, or pine- 
apple juice 


The ham should be given its 
aera wd cooking the day 
vefore. Bring it to a boil, then 
simmer, allowing 20 minutes 
to the ‘pound. Use the pineap- 
ple juice or pickle juice in the 
water in which the ham is 
boiled. 

Remove ham from liquid, 
skin, and pour the two cupfuls 
of honey over the ham. Let 
stand overnight. The next day 
add enough liquid which has 
been kept from the boiling liq- 
uid for basting purposes. Rub 
the skinned surface with bread 
crumbs, then baste frequently 








for honey is a /iguid sweet. 

There’s a very good honey 
combination which is called quick mar- 
malade, that I know you’ll want to make 
this season. It has both high nutritional 
and flavor values because it combines 
two natural foods, apricots and honey. 
The tartness of the apricot and the 
sweetness of honey give a perfect blend 
of flavors in this quick marmalade. Then 
there is a honey jelly that most everyone 
likes. It’s the kind of jelly you can make 
any time. The ingredients are water, 
honey, and liquid pectin. Some of these 
choice recipes follow. 


BISCUIT RING 
Spread or pat out dough, cover with 
quick marmalade, dot with butter, roll 
up as for jelly roll and bake in well 


greased pan. Slice when ready to serve. 
This may be served hot or cold. 


QUICK MARMALADE 

Run dried apricots thru a food grinder 
(fine knife). To 1 cupful of ground apri- 
cots (measured after grinding) add 114 
cupfuls of honey (liquid or solid). Beat 
thoroly so the mixture is entirely 
blended. Put it in sterilized jars and al- 
low to stand at least two weeks. The 
dried apricots and honey combine into a 
spread having a marmalade texture that 
is delicious on toast or hot biscuits. This 
marmalade keeps indefinitely and_ is 
particularly easy to make as it requires 
no cooking. It may be used as any mar- 
malade or as a filling for jelly roll, layer 
cake, and filled cookies. 


RICH TEA BISCUIT 
Either baking powder biscuit or yeast 
dough may be used. Cut biscuits as 


with the honey liquid to which 
has been added 1 cupful of 
chopped maraschino cherries. Bake the 
ham, uncovered, in a moderate oven 
(350 to 375 degrees) for 1 hour, or until 
nicely browned on top. 

HONEY JELLY 

21% cupfuls of honey 

34 cupful of water 

V6 cupful of liquid pectin 

Measure honey and water into a large 
saucepan and mix. Bring to a boil over a 
very hot fire and at once add liquid pec- 
tin, stirring constantly. Then bring to a 
full rolling boil and immediately remove 
from the fire. Skim and pour quickly. 
Seal with paraffin. This makes about 
five 8-ounce glasses. 

Note. Mrs. Jensen, the author of this 
article, is the Secretary-Treasurer of The 
American Honey Institute, Madison, 
Wisconsin.—Editors. 





False Economy 
We HAVE heard the word “depres- 


sion” often in the years just passed. 
And almost as frequently we have heard 
two other words, ‘‘thrift’’ and 
“economy.” 

Now these are two fine little gods to 
establish on any family altar. And young 
people, old people, and little children 
will profit immeasurably by a working 
knowledge of the words. However, there 
are tires when these gods are false. And 
nothing is more expensive in the long 
run than false economy. 

This applies to many things. It may 
often be applied to the spending of 
money. Never since most of us can re- 
member, perhaps never in all time, has a 
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country been so flooded with cheap com- 
modities as our country has been in 
recent months. Among this flood of 
riff-raff articles there have been many 
genuine, substantial articles sold at cut 
prices. A buyer’s eye has been a most 
valuable possession. And we need to 
remember, whether we are buying a 
can opener, an automobile, or a new 
house that quality is always economical 
in the long run. 

Women, in particular, often have a 
sense of false economy in regard to the 
work in the home. I have known count- 
less women who felt that they must do 
all the work around the house themselves 
and perhaps a great deal of work in the 
field or garden as well in order to save 
money. I have seen many of these 
women physical wrecks when little past 


middle age. Many women postpone the 
buying of much needed equipment such 
as washing machines, up-to-date stoves, 
or irons or sweepers, and then spend as 
much again for hospital care and medi- 
cine as the equipment would have cost 
in the first place. 

Numberless women emphasize the im- 
portance of housekeeping to the detri- 
ment of homemaking. The family will 
forget the dust in time, anyway, but 
they may remember an irritable dis- 
position for a long time. 

A litcle money spent for help with 
laundry work, cleaning or canning, or 


even a small sum spent for the care of 


the children occasionally is, for the most 
of us, true economy. 

Nerves and irritable dispositions often 
bear costly price tags.—R. A. N., Kans. 
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‘“‘Show-Down’”’ Plan 
Proves 7 Big Money- 
Saving Advantages 





Owners Save Up To 
$100 on Running 
Expenses Alone 


OBODY can tell how economical a car 

will be until it has been driven ... 
been given the acid test in checking ex- 
penses. And now—after weeks and months 
of driving, after hard, steady usage, Dodge 
owners by the thousand are reporting 
how easy this big new Dodge is on the 
pocketbook! 


Not guesswork ... not promise ... but 
actual truth! When these owners tell us 
they get 20 miles and more to the gallon 
of gas, they know! When they say they 
get amazing oil mileage, they’re talking 
from experience! 


Of course Dodge was deliberately 
planned to be a thrifty car. Those ad- 
vanced engineering features you get in 
every Dodge mean more than greater 
beauty, or better performance, or more 
comfort ... they mean lower operating 
costs, too. 


Take hydraulic brakes, for instance. 
They’re safer. They respond instantly. 
But there’s something else! They stay 
equalized! They don’t need to be fre- 
quently adjusted. And that’s an out-and- 
out cash saving to you. And Centrifuse 
brake drums not only add to brake effi- 
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Still going strong after 600 torturous hours in the ‘Test Pit’’ 


ciency. They also last longer — prolong 
the life of brake linings. 


Then there are the valve seat inserts. 
They maintain compression. Mean quicker 
pick-up and get-away. Owners say they 
postpone valve grinding 30,000 miles or 
more—practically three times longer than 
ordinary cars need a valve job done. And 
valve grinding costs money—you know 
that! 


Saves You $100 In Cash! 


Dodge has 7 definite economy advantages 


that save you $100 in actual cash on run- 


ning expenses. And that’s only part of the 
saving! For economy is built into every 
Dodge right at the factory. Mono-piece 
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The big, new Dodge Six 2-door Sedan $630 F. O. B. Factory, Detroit, special equipment extra 


steel body ... double-drop, X bridge-type 
frame ... Floating Power engine mount- 
ings ... “Oilite” spring inserts ... quiet, 
helical gears—all these make Dodge 
safer, smoother, easier to drive. And they 
make Dodge a sturdy car that can take 
plenty of wear and tear without a lot of 
expensive repair bills! 


These are facts, not claims. Prove them 
for yourself. Go to any Dodge dealer and 
ask about the “Show-Down” Plan. It’s a 
new, exciting way to compare motor car 
values on a basis of strict merit. You can 
see exactly what Dodge will do in com- 
parison with competitive cars. And you 
can see with your own eyes just where 
and how it’s so easy to cut expenses with 
the big Dodge “6”! 


Get this 
“SHOW-DOWN”’ 
Score Card 


FREE! 


Ask the dealer for a copy of the 
Dodge “Show-Down” score 
card! It's free. Take it home 
with you. It makes a fascinat- 
ing game out of comparing 
automobile values. All the 
facts in plain black-and-white 
—in simple, everyday English 
No mysterious technical lan- 
guage. Be your own judge! 


DODGE 6 ‘595 


And up, F.O. 8. Factory, Detroit 
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DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION 
Division of Chrysler Motors 


WITH PATENTED FLOATING POWER AND 115-INCH WHEELBASE 
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Make it ina Minute 
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NEW art which requires no 
skill and very little time is some- 
thing every homemaker will want to 
try. Almost in a minute you can 
make something new and beautiful 
for your gift list at Christmas. 

Whether you want fur on your 
child’s coat collar, fringe on your 
curtains, or an easy way to convert 
silk stockings into beautiful rugs, 
the answer is the same. Attach the 
new appliance (the new device has a 
cutter now) to your sewing machine 
and be convinced of its many possi- 
bilities and ease of manipulation. 

It will help you make rich heavy 
pile to be used for rugs and pillows. 
Cotton, silk, chenille, woolen rags, 

and burlap ravelings are excellent 

for this pile and when made into 
rugs it gives the effect of old- 
fashioned hooked rugs, if 

left uncut. Woolen 

yarn, angora, and 

rayon may be 

used for a cut 


By Laura Holmes 


pile in making wooly toys, trimming 
for a child’s coat and muff, bath- 
room sets, and neckpieces. 

Besides making a rich all-over pile 
surface this appliance will follow a 
line design and closely imitate the 
tufting that is found on the candle- 
wicking spreads. This type of work 
requires clipping to make the pile 
the same height thruout. Table run- 
ner ends, cushions, curtain ends, 
and neck scarfs are made this way. 
The single line or fringe effect makes 
an excellent tailored joining for use 
inchair covers and cushions. It takes 
the place of the usual cording and is 
much easier to do. This decoration 
may also be used for bedspreads to 
mark the outline at the top of the bed. 

The making of simple cut fringe 
in 2 or 3 widths, or uncut fringe to 
which may be attached, by hand, 
long knotted fringe, is one of the 
best uses of this unique gadget. 

Another pleasing variation from 
using wool [ Continued on page 34 
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Air Cell BRadio 





THE NEW WONDER OF THE AIR 


No electric house wiring needed. No recharging nuisance. Air 


Cell Radio gives you all the volume, clarity, distance, selec- 


tivity and beautiful tone of the finest “all-electric”? sets—with 


less interference. A boon to homes without electricity. 


EVER since the early development of radio, 
people living in homes without electricity have 
had to buy either one of two types of radio sets: 
(1) A set operated by dry cells, which required 
frequent renewal and almost constant adjust- 
ment to keep the power at the proper voltage. 
Or (2) a set operated by a “‘wet”’ storage battery, 
which had to be recharged frequently, with all 


the bother and nuisance that this entailed. 


Now Science brings you a great new invention 
—the Eveready Air Cell—which makes both the 
above-mentioned types completely obsolete. It 
offers an entirely new source of electricity and 
provides one thousand hours of full, steady ‘‘A”’ 
power without renewal. It revolutionizes radio 


reception for homes having no electric wiring! 


INSTANT WIDESPREAD POPULARITY. That Air Cell Radio 
is amazingly efficient is evident from the fact that the 
country’s leading radio manufacturers have already 
adopted the Air Cell. Around it they are building won- 
derful sets—handsome, powerful, entirely self-contained. 
Thousands of their dealers have these sets and are ready 
and anxious to demonstrate what they can do. 


NO MORE BATTERY RECHARGING. No insufficient power 
from run-down storage batteries! No recharging nuisance. 
The Eveready Air Cell energizes itself by “‘breathing”’ oxy- 
gen from the air—which makes it last for 1000 hours of 
playing. It lives and lives! Its mate, the Eveready Layer- 
bilt “*B” Battery, is equally efficient. Both are mighty 
units that require replacement only after an incredibly 
long period and make the cost of operation less than 
half that of the old-style battery-operated set. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INc. 


LR General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Unit of Union Carbide CC) and Carbon Corporation 


GREATER VOLUME AND TONE. Air Cell Radio produces the 
purest tones you have ever heard in a radio set (no elec- 
tric light wires to pick up interference). Tuning is sharp, 


distinct—one station at a time. 


EASY TO OPERATE. Air Cell Radio sets snap “on” and 
off” like an “electric”? set. Simple dials—no compli- 
cated adjustments to make. A child can operate these 


wonderful new sets. 


SEE, HEAR AN AIR CELL RADIO. Tune in today’s wide vari- 
ety of radio programs from near and far . . . splendid 
music, well-rendered plays, hilarious comedy, instruc- 
tive talks, ringing speeches, price, crop and weather 
reports, quick news about sports, world events and par- 
ticularly about the progress of the great National Recovery. 


FREE DEMONSTRATION. Any dealer handling any of the 
many makes of Air Cell sets will gladly give you a demon- 
stration—in his store or right in your own home. Get in 
touch with your dealer and learn for yourself what Air 
Cell Radio can do. 





THESE MANUFACTURERS 
MAKE AIR CELL RADIO SETS 


Atwater Kent Manufacturing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Crosley Radio Corporation ......-. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Fada Radio and Electric Corporation 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


General Electric Company ..... .« Bridgeport, Conn. 


General Household Utilities Company (Grunow) 
Chicago, Ul. 


Grigsby-Grunow (Majestic) ....++-s - Chicago, Il. 
Gulbransen Company ......++se6s Chicago, Ill. 
Howard Radio Corporation ..... South Haven, Mich. 
3. Miatihteem Beh wc cc ccc cco ss tee Chicago, Il. 
Northland Radio Mfg. Company .... St. Paul, Minn. 
Parsons Laboratories, Inc... .... ++ St. Paul, Minn. 
Pierce-Airo, Inc. . . .. . «++ +++ «+ New York, N. Y. 
RCA-Victor Company, Inc. .......- Camden, N. J. 


Rudolph Wurlitzer Manufacturing Company 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Sentinel Radio Corporation ......++-. Chicago, Ill. 
Sparks-Withington Company (Sparton) Jackson, Mich. 


Transformer Corporation of America (Clarion) 
Chicago, Ill. 


United American Bosch Corporation, Springfield, Mass. 
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THE 
HARVEST NO 
ONE WANTS 





The blackened embers of a blighted home. 
Gutted barns. Crops and livestock de- 
stroyed. Tools ruined. Work and income 
stopped. Expenses still going on. That’s 
the harvest FIRE reaps. The harvest no 
one wants. 

It is a sad but true fact that easily six 
out of ten fires can be prevented. All that 
is necessary is to observe these six simple 
precautions: 

1—Always be careful with matches. 

2—Always step on lighted butts of 

cigars and cigarettes. 

3—Keep fire extinguishers or pails of 

water in every building. 

4—-Clean out chimney flues periodically. 

5—Clean up rubbish. 

6—Keep roofs and chimney flues in 

good repair. 

You will find other helpful fire-safety 
suggestions in the booklet, “Safeguarding 
the Farm Against Fire.” Write for it. 
It represents one of the many services 
offered in the public interest by 


STOCK 
COMPANY 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 





THE NATIONAL BOARD 
OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
NEW YORK—85 John St. 

CHICAGO —222 West Adams St. 

SAN FRANCISCO— Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


A National Organization of Stock Fire 
Insurance Companies Established in 1866 
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Successful 


RECIPES 





Pumpkin Cream Pie 


114 tablespoonful of unflavored gelatine 
Y4 cupful of cold water 
1 cupful of milk 
2 beaten eggs 
cupful of brown or white sugar 
8 teaspoonful of ginger 
14 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
4 teaspoonful of allspice 
v4 teaspoonful of mace 
6 teaspoonful of salt 
1 cupful of sieved squash or pumpkin 
cupful of heavy cream whipped stiff 
4 teaspoonful of vanilla 
1 large baked pastry shell 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water 5 
minutes. In the meantime scald the milk 


| in a double boiler. Pour over the beaten 
| eggs and return to the double boiler, 


cooking and stirring until slightly thick- 
ened. Add the sugar blended with the 
spices and salt. Mix, then add the 
pumpkin. Pour into the softened gela- 
tine, add the vanilla, and stir until the 


| gelatine is dissolved. Cool until it begins 


to thicken, then fold in the whipped 
cream. Pour into the pastry shell and 
let stand in a cool place until firm. Serve 
plain or with whipped cream and 
sprinkled with nutmeats.—Mrs. R. O., 
Kansas. 


Swiss Cream Steak 
(Serves 6 to &) 


An lowa reader sends her favorite 
recipe for this meat preparation: 


2 pounds of round steak cut about 34 inch 
thick 

14 cupful of butter or fryings 

- medium-sized onions sliced 

4, cupful of water 

Y6 cupful of thick sour cream 

2 tablespoonfuls of grated cheese 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Cut the steak into suitable pieces for 
serving. Sprinkle with salt and pepper 
and fry in the hot shortening until both 


| sides are a golden brown. Add the 


onions, water, cream and cheese, and 
cover tightly. Simmer until the meat is 
tender. It can also be smothered in a 
slow oven. We like to serve this with 
baked potatoes and buttered green 
beans or corn.—Mrs. J. F., lowa, 


Economy Fruit Cake 


(7 large or 2 small cakes) 


cupfuls of scalding water 
g cupful of shortening 
cupfuls of brown sugar 
cupful of cut dates 
cupful of raisins 
6 cupful of nutmeats 
14 cupful of cut citron and lemon and 
orange peel 

1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 

1 teaspoonful of nutmeg 

14 teaspoonful of cloves 

16 teaspoonful of salt 

Mix the above ingredients in a sauce- 
pan and boil gently for 5 to 8 minutes. 
Remove from the stove and when cool, 
add 2 teaspoonfuls of soda and 4 cup- 
fuls of general purpose flour. Stir only 
until smooth and place in a greased and 


we Dek eee So a) 


floured shallow loaf pan. Bake in a 
moderate oven of 350 degrees for 45 
minutes. Serve plain or ice thinly with 
butter icing to which some grated orange 
or lemon rind and some of the juice has 
been added. This cake keeps indefinitely 
and is very moist.—Mrs. E. L. M., 
Wisconsin. 


Steamed Graham Pudding 
(Serves 72) 


This is a tasty combination which you 
are sure to enjoy. 


1 cupful of brown sugar 

2 eggs 

3 tablespoonfuls of molasses 

4 pound of suet ground fine 

V4 cupful of hot water 

1 teaspoonful of soda 

1 caphal of fine dry graham or white bread 

crumbs 

2 cupfuls of graham flour 

1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 

1 teaspoonful of nutmeg 

34 teaspoonful of ginger 

V4 teaspoonful of allspice 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

1 pound of finely cut dates 

Y% pound of chopped raisins 

Place the sugar and eggs in a mixing 
bowl and beat until smooth. Add the 
molasses and mix, then the suet and the 
hot water in which the soda has been 
dissolved. Add the crumbs and- the 
graham flour to which the spices have 
been added and mixed. Stir only until 
smooth, then fold in the dates and rai- 
sins. Place in 1 large (quart container) 
or 2 smaller containers which have been 
greased and floured (the containers are 
not covered). Steam 3 hours and serve 
warm with hard sauce, whipped cream, 
or any favorite pudding sauce. The pud- 
ding appears quite festive steamed in an 
attractive mold and served at the table. 


—Mrs. D. D. C., Wisconsin. 


Jellied Apple Salad 


This is an attractive salad and appetiz- 
ing, too. 

3 or 4 large red eating apples (Jonathans 

are fine) 

1 package of lemon-flavored gelatine 

2 cupfuls of hot water 

¥4 cupful of blanched almonds cut into 

strips (other nutmeats will do) 

V4 cupful of finely diced celery 

V4 cupful of finely diced apples 

l% teaspoonful of salt 

Select large, choice apples. Wash and 
cut away a slice from the stem end. Re- 
move as much of the pulp as possible 
leaving a shell about one-third inch 
thick. Rub the inside of the apples with 
lemon to prevent discoloration. In the 
meantime dissolve the gelatine in hot 
water, and cool until it begins to thick- 
en. Add the nutmeats, celery, apple, and 
salt and fill the apple cases with the 
mixture. Chill until firm. To serve, cut 
the filled apples crosswise into slices 
about one-third inch thick. Serve on 
crisp lettuce with salad dressing. Equal 
parts of boiled dressing or mayonnaise, 
and whipped cream make an excellent 
dressing.—Miss. E. W., lowa. 
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Turkey Loaf 
(Using leftover turkey or other fowl) 
2 cupfuls of diced cooked turkey 
114 cupfuls of bread crumbs 
2 tablespoonfuls of diced celery 
1 tabelspoonful of diced onion 
14 teaspoonful of sage 
1 beaten egg 
1 cupful of milk 
2 tablespoonfuls of melted butter 


Mix the above ingredients and pour 
into a buttered loaf pan. Bake in a 
moderate oven of 350 degrees for 30 
minutes. Unmold and serve with: 


EGG SAUCE 

3 tablespoonfuls of butter 

4 tablespoonfuls of flour 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

V4 teaspoonful of celery salt 

2 cupfuls of milk (part cream preferred) 

1 beaten egg 

Pepper to taste 

Melt the butter, add the flour and 
salt, and smooth to a paste. Gradually 
add the milk and cook to a smooth 
sauce. Add the egg, beat thoroly, and re- 
move from the stove. Pour over the loaf 
and serve. A few oysters added to the 
sauce give a good flavor.—Miss M. C., 
Wisconsin. 


What’s a Thanksgiving or Christmas 
season without mincemeat? 


Mincemeat 
(Makes about 9 quarts) 


3 pounds of ground lean beef 

1 pound of ground suet 

12 pounds of chopped apples 

2 pounds of seedless raisins 

1 pound of seeded raisins 

1 quart of canned cherries 

1 glass of tart jelly 

4 cupfuls of white sugar 

2 cupfuls of brown sugar 

2 cupfuls of molasses or cooking sirup 
Juice of 3 lemons and grated rind of 1 
Juice of 3 oranges and grated rind of 1 
1 cupful of sliced citron 

2 tablespoonfuls of cinnamon 

1 tablespoonful of cloves 

2 teaspoonfuls of salt 

1 pint of vinegar 


Cover the ground meat and suet with 
boiling water and cook until tender. Add 
the remaining ingredients and simmer 1 
hour, stirring from time to time. Store 
in a cool Pisce, or can in hot sterilized 


jars—Mrs. M. K., Ohio. 


Green Beans with Cheese 
(Serves 6 to 8) 

Cook 2 pounds of green beans until 
tender in salted boiling water or use this 
equivalent of canned green beans. Drain 
and arrange a layer of beans in a but- 
tered baking dish. Sprinkle generously 
with grated cheese and repeat the layers 
of beans and cheese until all the beans 
are used. One cupful of grated cheese is 
sufficient. Dot with bits of butter, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper and pour 
over 44 to '% cupful of thick sweet 
cream. Place in a moderate oven of 350 
degrees and bake until the cheese is 


melted.—Miss A. J., Nebraska. 
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Here’s the way to be 


a star at baking! 
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“All About Home Baking” shows you fail-proof ways to bake everything from pan- 
cakes and corn-bread to birthday and wedding cakes. In 23 easy picture-lessons! 


gms remarkable book tells you all the 
things recipes take for granted! 

Just how to measure, sift, cream, beat, 
fold, prepare pans, regulate ovens.Why you 
should mix a white cake one way and a 
chocolate cake another—how to make bis- 
cuits flaky—waffles tender—muffins with- 
out ‘“‘tunnels’’—perfect pie crust, never- 
fail frostings and meringues. 

The recipes in this bobok—185 in all—are 
based on 23 key recipes, with step-by-step 
pictures and directions. In a few easy lessons 
you'll conquer the whole art of baking! 


Use Calumet for Success ! 


Just remember one thing: these recipes are 
developed around Calumet, the Double- 
Acting Baking Powder. Its Double-Action 
is essential to their full success! 

Notice the small proportion of Calumet 
in the One-Egg Cake recipe illustrated 
above. Only one level teaspoon to a cup of 
sifted flour—just as in most Calumet recipes. 

Why is so little Calumet required? Be- 
cause it acts twice. The first ac- 
tion begins in the mixing bowl. 
But the second is held in reserve 
to act in the heat of the oven. 
Together the two actions raise 


WE DO ovr PaRT 


SUCCESSFUL 


the batter ordough to fluffy-light perfection. 


Ask your grocer for Calumet and send 
today for ‘‘All About Home Baking.’’ 
Calumet is a product of General Foods. 
“All About Home Baking”’ is not a booklet—it’s a 
real book, bound in washable cloth covers of yellow 
and blue gingham design. Step-by-step pictures and 
directions for the 23 basic recipes show you exactly 
how to use every recipe in the book— 185 in all. 144 
pages — 156 pictures — 14 pages of table settings 
and menus. Easily worth $1— offered to users of 
Calumet at the special price of 25c! 


* \ SEND FOR YOUR COPY 


NOW! 


ral S. F. 11-33 


- & Frances Lee Barron, 
fa 








General Foods, 
a Battle Creek, Mich. 
| Please send me your new 
book of baking lessons and 
sy recipes, “All About Home 
Baking,” for which I enclose 25 cents (stamps 
or money order). 


Name 


Street__ 


City... " _State 


This offer « expires July 1, 1934— 
not good in Canada 











FarMING, November, 1933 
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WE 00 Ova PART 





1. “Going big!” That’s what Radio Row 
said about Tom and Tim... And then... 
Tim began to notice that Tom seemed changed 
a little. Not quite his old infectious self... 
not quite “‘putting it over” 


3. “You like cereals, don’t you? Well, just 


try this Post’s 40% Bran Flakes. Man, 
there’s one grand-tasting cereal . .. honestly, 
it’s the finest you ever tasted . . . and it’s got 
those extra benefits, too.” 


saves the team! 


[ A REAL LIFE MOVIE | 





“Say, Tom,” he finally ar “let’s try this 
els program we’ve been reading about. 
We need to get more exercise, old boy ... 
more fruit and vegetables, lots of water be- 
tween meals. And another thing .. .” 





4. Tom had never before given a serious 
thought to—constipation. But how he thanks 
Tim now for his timely tip .. . and for intro- 
ducing him to the_ most delicious- -tasting 
cereal in the world— Post’s 40% Bran Flakes ! 





FLAVOR YOU'LL LOVE... 
EXTRA BENEFITS too! 


Feel a little logy, low spirited, not quite 


to things’? 


Begin now to have delicious Post’s 40% 
Bran Flakes (with other parts of wheat) every 
morning. It provides the bulk most systems 
Thus it helps 
to prevent constipation, due to lack of bulk in 
an often unsuspected condition 
that may lead to headaches, lowenergy, “blues.” 

What a treat you’ll find this crisp, delicious 
cereal! And how much it will help to keep you 
regular and fit. Get a package today! A prod- 


need—bulk so many diets lack. 


the diet . 


uct of General Foods. 


SUCCESSFt 
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Furniture 
| Continued from page 11 | 


supreme was named in their honor. 

It would be misleading and inaccu- 
rate to state that certain furniture styles 
began or ended on a given date. There 
was much ov erlapping of styles and the 
best we can do is to give Approximate 
dates at which certain outstanding fea- 
tures became evident. 

Let us not be confused with the idea 
that early American furniture is Ameri- 
can in conception for such is not true. 
These early Colonists were Europeans 
and their trade by the sea was with 
Europe and Asia. Consequently ideas 
were constantly coming to America and 
American styles were constantly follow- 
ing those of other countries. Because of 
the time consumed by slow sea travel, 
these styles appeared later here than in 
the older countries. But as is always the 
case where artisans work individually, 
they sooner or later desire to express 
their own individuality in their product. 
This is true in many of the early Ameri- 
can productions. Some of these rare old 
pieces of furniture have been found in 
our Middlewest homes. We hear stories 
again and again about the old bureau 
that was brought across the prairies in a 
covered wagon to the new pioneer home. 

However, practically all of the oldest 
pieces of this early date that remain are 
in museums or the hands of interested 
collectors and we must be grateful that 
they have been preserved for our admi- 
ration and study. They are our rarest 
American heritage. 

[ Note: Mr. Woolman’s second article 
will appear in the December issue. It will 
describe the interesting details of period 
furniture and include some human in- 
terest stories about the famous old cabi- 
net makers. 

The author is an authority on furni- 
ture. He was born and reared in New 
England and has studied and collected 
furniture for years. Each year he has 
visited antique shops in all parts of the 
country. As supervisor of manual train- 
ing in the Des Moines schools he has an 
opportunity to share his knowledge of 
woods and finishes. His collection of old 
samplers is one of the most complete in 
the country.—E£ditors. | 


Raising Club Funds 


OnrcanizaTi INS that have needed 
to make money have had to use their 
wits during these years when cherished 
money has been as scarce as the prover- 
bial hen’s teeth. 

But strange to relate money has been 
raised by women’s organizations and 
clubs the land over. One of them used 
the following “rackets” to bring in the 
cash, and by the united efforts of the 
women the members raised enough 
money to send a delegate to a national 
convention, and still had a few much 
needed coins in the box. 

Between $15 and $20 was realized 
from the sale of chances on a quilt. Per- 
haps some states do not sanction this 
method of money raising but the law is 
such in this state that if something is 
sold and a chance given away everything 
is all right. Snapshots of our rose garden 
and rock garden that won first prize in a 
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national beautification project were 
sold for a dime each, and a number on 
the quilt was given with each snapshot. 
Then a drawing was held to see who got 
the quilt. The women of the organiza- 
tion donated the print scraps, made the 
blocks, and put the quilt together. The 
price for quilting was the most expen- 
sive item of the undertaking and this 
could be eliminated by groups who quilt. 

Then, too, lunches were served on two 
different days at the homes of two of the 
members. Women divided into groups 
for this work so that no one would feel 
overworked. A simple menu was planned 
with an eye to keeping the cost low and 
farm products were either donated or 
bought at a low price. Members of the 
organization donated two fresh apple 
pies for dessert. 

Members with cars furnished trans- 
portation to and from some of the 
offices in town if persons wishing to come 
did not have a way available. The meal 
was served from 11:30 until 1:30. Pro- 
ceeds were about $5 clear each day. 

A benefit card party was given. Every 
woman in the organization who played 
cards was asked to fill at least one table. 
Fifteen tables were filled at $1 a table 
or 25 cents a person. Simple prizes were 
given and light refreshments were 
served. More than $10 was cleared in 
this way. 

More dollars flowed into the treasur- 
er’s box thru the sale of doll clothes and 
doll quilts just before Christmas. Orders 
for various doll wardrobes were solicited 
and filled, and since almost all of the 
material was salvaged from scrap-bags, 
the money was clear. 

All of which goes to prove that the 
old adage “‘where there’s a will there’s a 
way,” still holds good.—R. A. N., Kans. 


Winter Gardens 


SucH bulbs as tulips, narcissus, and 
hyacinths can be placed in pots and 
forced, very readily, indoors during a 
winter. Mix good garden loam with « 
little sand before freezing weather Se 
gins. Moisten the soil and set the pots 
out of doors. Cover well with straw to a 
depth of a foot or so, if necessary, to 
prevent freezing and to permit con- 
tinued root dev elopment i in the pot. The 
pots may be stored in a cool basement. 
A basement cool enough to prevent any 
great encouragement of top growth until 
about eight weeks has been allowed for 
root development is best. From time to 
time a few pots of these bulbs may be 
brought up to a place of greater warmth, 
but keep them away from any consid- 
erable heat. Heat will cause too rapid 
development and the plants will either 
fail to bloom properly or the blooms will 
be short-lived. 

After forcing, the bulbs may be 
planted outdoors in the borders as soon 
as frost is out of the ground in the spring. 
The entire ball of earth is simply set into 
a hole prepared in the border, and such 
bulbs are quite likely to give you another 
season or two of be: auty. 





Girl: “Why did you quit farming for 
Farmer Jones?” 

Boy: “He did something I didn’t 
like.” 

Girl: “What was it?” 

Boy: “He fired me.” 













| MUST SAY | 
ADMIRE YOUR 
ENERGY, ETHEL 
-HOUSEWORK 
1S MORE THAN 
ENOUGH FOR ME! 










OH, THIS IS FUN! AND | DONT MINO 
HOUSEWORK AT ALL. |MAKE SUCH 





































WHILE YOU'RE VISITING ME 
LL SHOW YOU ALL MY 

SHORT-CUTS. ON WASHDAY, 
FOR EXAMPLE, | NEVER 
SCRUB OR BOIL— 
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| HERE'S WHAT DOES MY WASHING— 
RINSO' IT SOAKS THE DIRT OUT 
OF CLOTHES AND ALL | NEEO 
TO OO IS RINSE 
















AT HOME AGAIN 


ETHEL TOLD ME A BETTER 
WAY TO WASH. LOOK AT 
YOUR SHIRTS —SO SNOWY 

















THEY RE LIKE NEW! 
WHAT HAVE YOU 











It’s safe for your finest 


cottons and linens 
white or colors 





I'M USING RINSO NOW — 
IT GETS CLOTHES 40RS 
SHADES WHITER -—ANO 
I DONT HAVE TO SCRUB 














OR will you have to scrub—when 

you change to Rinso! The way 
its lively suds soak out dirt is simply 
marvelous. Clothes last 2 or 3 times 
longer this ‘‘scrubless’’ way —you'll save 
lots of money! 

The makers of 40 famous washers— 
the home-making experts of 316 lead- 
ing newspapers— recommend Rinso. 
Gives twice as much suds, cup for cup, 
as lightweight, puffed-up soaps— even 
in hardest water. Wonderful for dishes— 
so easy on the hands. And just try it for 


the milk-cans and separators! 
a PRODUCT OF LEVER BROS. CO, 


/ 





The biggest-selling package soap in America 
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California Prune Pie 


2 cups cooked California Prunes* 1 cup liquid from prunes 


1 orange 2 tablespoons cornstarc 
15 cup brown sugar Baked pastry shell 
| teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons butter 


Pit prunes and cut in half. Peel orange, removing white inner peel com- 
pletely, and dice orange. Combine prunes, orange, sugar, salt, butter, prune 
liquid and bring to a boil. Dissolve cornstarch in 2 tablespoons cold water, 
add to boiling mixtare and cook until thick. Pour into baked pastry shell, 
cover with meringue and brown in moderate oven (300° F.) for 15 minutes, 


Send for it today— it’s FREE—and it tells of more than 
30 ways of serving California Prunes— most of them 
easily and quickly made from one basic recipe! 


Here’s a simple new way of varying everyday meals— 
35 answers to that eternal question: “What shall I 
give them today?”’ 

You merely cook a “7-Day Bowl" of delicious 
California Prunes and put them in the cooler or ice 
box. Then, presto! You've the source for many delight- 
ful variations, all easily and quickly prepared. The many 
enticing new dishes you can make from this supply will 
add new variety to everyday meals. 

California Prunes contain so many of the elements 
essential to growing bodies, too. Vitamin A, that builds 
resistance to minor infections (like common colds); 
vitamins B and G that promote growth; minerals (iron, 
calcium, phosphorus), that build blood, bone and tissue; 
natural fruit sugars, easily digested for quick energy. 
Prunes regulate the body, too, in a mild, natural way. 

Enjoy this wholesome California fruit fully ripened 
in the mellow sunshine of California’s fertile valleys. 
Order a 25-pound box today, and mail the coupon 
for the new recipe book—your answer to the problem 
of varying everyday meals. 


California 
every day 
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Meringue, flavored with few drops 
lemon extract (use 2 egg whites) 


WE DO OUR PaRT 


*THE CORRECT WAY TO 
PREPARE PRUNES 


(For the “7-Day Bowl” and 
Compote of Prunes) 


First, wash the prunes with cold 
water. For quick preparation, place 
in pan, cover with water and bring 
to a boil. Cook at boiling tempera- 
ture for one hour. If a sweeter dish 
is desired, add 2 tablespoons of 
sugar for each cup of prunes dur- 
ing last five minutes of cooking. 
Many excellent cooks prefer to 
cover prunes with water and soak 
over-night, simmering slowly for 
two hours in the same water. 
Prunes may be served with or with- 
out cream. Just before serving, a 
little lemon juice may be added. 
Keep a bowl of natural prunes 
handy always. Children like them 
~ and they’re good for growing 


bodies. 


prunes 


in some way 








UNITED PRUNE GROWERS OF CALIFORNIA, Dept. 11-SF-3, 343 Sansome Street, San Francisco, California 


A cooperative, non profit association of more than 8,000 growers organized to assure 
orderly distribution and to maintain uniform quality standards of California Prunes, 


e FREE copy of the Prune Recipe Book 


Please send n 


Name ___ Street 


2 Sea a A te A State oend 
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Make it in a Minute 
[ Continued from page 28 | 


packed close together on the metal strip 
to give a heavy tufting is the use of bias 
binding, tape, and rickrack, wound far 
enough apart to produce the effect of a 
triangular edging or insertion. Table- 
cloths, children’s clothing, curtains, and 
bedspreads are greatly enhanced by the 
addition of this edging. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
designs which may easily be copied. 

Trimming made by this method to 
imitate fur is used om the child’s coat, 
cap, and muff set, and a very clever imi- 
tation it makes, too. Wool or angora is 
applied directly to the coat material, 
with the rows stitched closely together. 
The loops are cut and sheared to give an 
even pile effect. If the loops are left un- 
cut in plain wool the result resembles 
Persian lamb. 

The zipper purse (lower left corner) is 
made in gay stripes of fine wool on a 
cotton background. The rows of loops 
are overlapped only slightly and then 
stitched flat to the background. The re- 
sult is soft and pliable. 


THE monogram pillow of silk scraps is 
joined with two rows of dark silk floss 
for contrast. The monogram is the center 
of interest and is made by the tufting 
process. The four corners have uncut 
fringe for accent. This pillow may be 
made of linen or felt, also. 

The table runner shows the use of 
knotted fringe. One row of uncut fringe 
is attached to a hemmed edge, and 
knotted fringe is added by hand. This is 
done by threading a bodkin with the 
desired number of strands for each 
tassel and running it thru one-fourth or 
one-half inch of the uncut fringe and 
tying a knot. The ends are cut any con- 
venient length. 

The use of bias binding or tape makes 
a pleasing variation. The loose end of 
the bias binding is stitched before the 
work is started. Then it is wound evenly 
around the metal strip to form a regular 
triangular edging. This is stitched to the 
hemmed edge of the tablecloth illus- 
trated. The corners are planned care- 
fully, so all of them will be the same. 

The more one uses this Singercraft 
appliance the easier it is to develop new 
and interesting variations. For one 
small, rather insignificant looking strip 
of metal to turn out such really beauti- 
ful and useful articles gives one the 
ability of a magician, 





Pop Corn 


THESE are the cozy days when the 
singing kettle and the corn popper make 
the winter kitchen cheery. The white 
blossoms of dynamite corn, well salted 
and buttered, suffice for some, but ‘we 
enjoy achieving new flavors and varie- 


| ties in our pop corn creations. 
Rose crystals is our name for a spicy 











pop corn recipe. Into a deep kettle 2 
tablespoonfuls of lard and a scant cupful 
of red sugar are placed. When smoking 
hot, the corn (about a half cupful) i 

placed in the kettle. Instead of shaking 
the corn, as when using a popper, it is 
stirred with a long-handled spoon. The 
rose-tinted corn has a delicate coating of 
sugar crystals, when turned out, and is 
crisply delicious. Sometimes we stir 
the rosy corn into a syrup in which red 
cinnamon candies have been dissolved. 
Instead of molding it into pop corn balls 
we shape it into a five-petaled blossom 
design, and pass the “wild roses” to an 
appreciative audience. 

Pale green pop corn balls are appeal- 
ing. Vegetable coloring added to sugar 
sirup gives the pretty tint desired. 

Lemon yellow corn is tasty, too. Vege- 

table coloring and fresh lemon juice or 
lemon extract added to sugar sirup 
give good effect and flavor. 

Small sparkling candies, mixed with 
pop corn before the sirup is added, make 
a pleasing variation in pop corn ball 
treats. Children take joy in fashioning 
pop corn men and women and using 
raisins and bits of candied orange peel 
for features. 

Boiled sorghum to which nut meats 
have been added makes a delectable and 
healthful pop corn treat. Pour the com- 
bined pop corn and syrup into a buttered 
pan and cut in squares or break in 
pieces when cool.—J. C., Kans. 


“Pp AND G 
gets clothes so 
clean-smelling 


and WHITE” 





Mr. and Mrs. Inman witb their daughter, Maxine. 
One son was plowing, the other in town the day 
I came. Mr. Inman's overalls, Mrs. 
printed cotton and Maxine's shell-pink dress 
all have been washed many a time in P anp G. 





Inman's 








Investments that 
Pay 


In THESE days many material in- 
vestments are questionable. We may re- 
joice that there are still investments of 
time and labor and money that continue 
to pay rich dividends. One of these is the 
home. True, real estate value is down. 
And yet we reap satisfaction in rooms 
that have been redecorated, and the 
more of the actual labor we have done 
ourselves, the more satisfaction we feel. 
In our homes we find many tasks for 
our hands to do, and in the doing of 
these we find pleasure. Refinishing fur- 
niture, painting surfaces, making cur- 
tains, framing prints, hooking rugs, 

watering the geraniums ... these and a 
hundred other tasks call out the artistic, 
the creative spirit that is a part of al- 
most every individual. Then there is the 
garden which is a part of the real home. 
In it the family may find an investment 
that pays its dividends in increased 
physical and mental health, a wider 
spiritual outlook, and an appreciation 
of beauty. 

If we do not have as much money to 
spend on entertainment of various kinds, 
we have more time to spend with our 
youngsters. More time to mend toys 
and read stories and make gardens and 
hike and picnic. More time to lay the 
foundation of satisfactory teen age and 
adult companionship with our children. 
More time to check the blights in the 
buds that might mar the splendor of the 
blossoms. 

In the market of family relationships 
the time and effort invested almost al- 
ways sends the market up. And the divi- 
dends are real. They pay in the satisfac- 
tion of a task well done, of a collection 
of memories that are our substance when 
we cross the line of middle age into the 
later years.—R. A. N., Kansas. 








HE first thing you notice about the 

Inman farm is that it’s so tidy. The 
rock garden, the green lawn, the trim 
house—all look so very inviting. 

And if you stop to talk with Mrs. 
Inman, the way I did, you’ll soon under- 
stand why. Because Mrs. Inman takes 
a great deal of pride in her home. 

“Oh, I hoped you’d drop in some 
time,” she smiled, when I explained 
my visit. “I’ve noticed your P ANDG 
advertisements and I’ve always felt I’d 
like to tell you my own experiences with 
your grand soap. 

“T use PANDG first and foremost 
for washing, of course,’’ Mrs. Inman 





Spot isn’t as docile as he looks 
here. Maxine had to do a lot of 
pulling and coaxing before he con- 
sented to pose. 


colors. . 


went on. “Because there isn’t another 
soap made that can do as good a job 
on dirty clothes as P AND G. 

“With Maxine and Doyt stillin High 
School and Dale coming home week- 
ends with a pile of soiled clothes, there’s 
never any end to washdays around here. 
But what I do is to put the clothes to 
soak for an hour in P AND G suds. Then 
I don’t have to rub. 

“‘Somehow I get a lot of satisfaction 
out of hanging up my nice white P ANDG 
wash. The clothes sme// so fresh and 
sweet. And I have no dingy ‘disappoint- 
ments’ to wash over again. Once I made 
the mistake of using a yellow soap and 
I had to work twice as hard to get the 
clothes clean. So ever since I’ve used 
P AND G—I really think a white soap 
is easier on my hands, too.”’ 

Then our talk veered around to house- 
cleaning. ‘‘Three years ago when we 
moved here this lawn was pasture, and 
the house so run-down that I was, dis- 
couraged,’’ Mrs. Inman told me. “But 
not for long. I’d brought a couple of 
cakes of P AND G with me from Ohio 
and I scrubbed the house from top to 
bottom—walls, floors, linoleum all got 
a taste of P AND G suds. And the total 
cost of making the house livable was 
about 15c!”’ 

P AND G has proved its economy and 
usefulness to Mrs. Inman. It will help 
you, too, in your washing, cleaning, and 
dishwashing. Include a dozen bars of 
P AND G in your next grocery order. 

ANN CUMMINGS 


== >. Paw G White Naphtha 


gives whiter washes... saves 


saves work and money 
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Make lovely RUGS 
of old stockings 


... at almost no cost! ©x 
© ¢ 


ET out that bag of scraps... hunt up 

your old stockings. Worthless odds and 
ends—they’re valuable now with Singercraft! 
It’s a simple new method of making stunning 
rugs at home on your sewing machine. Just cut 
your material into strips, wind them around 
the Singercraft Guide, and sew to fabric 
backing. That’s all! 

You can learn this new craft in 10 minutes. 
Then make countless attractive articles. Deep- 
pile rugs and fur-like trimmings from inex- 
pensive wool... clever new bias binding edges 
... fringe for curtains and luncheon sets... 
smart, distinctive dress finishes, Use any ma- 
terial that will wind and sew. 











You ¢an do Singercraft on any machine but, 
like all sewing, it’s easier on a Singer. See 
and try the new models at any Singer 
Shop. Ask especially to see the popular 
66-306 (shown above). Easy terms. Liberal 
trade-in allowance. 


BOOK OF DESIGNS—10c.. . Send 
10c for the new Singercraft Book. Shows 
many designs for rugs and other articles, 
with helpful construction hints. To start 
at once, get the Complete Singercraft Set 
for 50c— includes 
the Guide, Book 
of Designs, and hot 
iron transfer de- 
signs—from any 
Singer Shop or Rep- 


Tuarsbutton identifies resentative. Or send 


bonded Singer Repre- the coupon. 
sentatives. It carries 
color border and month 
during which it is valid. 
Border is brown in 
October, and orange in 
November. 


SINGER SEWING 
—— MACHINE CO., INC. 
Dept. L-54, Singer Bldg., New York, N. Y. 





| eens ... auneauce (money order or stamps). 
Please send me: 

C1) Complete Singercraft Set, including Book (50c) 
CO) The Singercraft Book (10c) 


{ | 
| 
| 
| | 
| (These prices apply in U. 8. and Canada only) | 
| es 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
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SINGERCRAFT 


OFF 





S. PAT 











Copyngnt U.S.A. 1933, by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All Rights Reserved for All Countries 
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Armistice Day 
Where dead, dry leaves are flying, 
The soldiers lie in peace. 
Oh, ye brave ones, lying 
Where dead, dry leaves are flying, 
Your mute young mouths are crying, 


That War——all War must cease! 
Where dead, dry leaves are flying, 
The soldiers lie in peace... 


—kKdith Grames 


Patience 


My MOTHER taught me that pa- 
tience is a virtue. | have had ample op- 
portunity to put that teaching into 
practice. And who has not? I was re- 
minded of this lesson recently when a 
young bride of my acquaintance visited 
me and voiced her impatience because 
certain things she had planned for her 
home had to be given up for the time 
being. The moment was opportune, for 
at that time I was having some extra 
cupboards built in my kitchen. It had 
been nine years since | had first planned 
those cupboards. And for that length of 
time I had hoped also to have inlaid 
linoleum cemented to the kitchen floor. 
Now these long-planned dreams were 
coming true. After nine years. So I told 
the young bride about it, and we 
laughed. “Perhaps,” she said, “In nine 
years I will get the things I want!” A 
sense of humor and plenty of patience 
are the two characteristics most neces- 
sary to happiness in a world that is all 
too hectic at times. 

And for the same length of time | 
have wanted a row of Lombardy pop- 
lars along my backyard fence. And to- 
day the young trees are there. To me 
there is something poetic and romantic 
and musical about Lombardy poplars. 
They are worth the waiting for. Much 
of life is like that, too. 

The lesson my mother taught me is a 
fine one. In times like these we can well 
remember that to work for what we 
want, steadfastly and patiently is, in 
truth, a virtue. And the long years bring 


their own sweet rewards.—R. A. N. 


Help Yourself 


Orren during the season’s work we 
see where we could improve on present 
methods and we say to ourselves. “Next 
year this will be done differently.” Yet 
before time for next year’s work we for 
get the little improvements which we 
had in mind, and they are neglected. 

This year I am taking notes on my 
garden and brooder house work, and al 
ready have listed a number of improve- 
ments which I shall make before time 
to begin next year. 

An idea written down and on file is 
much more available than one “‘some- 
where in the back of the mind.”—O. J. 
M., Nebraska. 





«< al 4 . 
Courage is Fear 
That has said its prayers.” 


—Karle Wilson Baker 
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Live Calmly 


THE determination to live calmly is a 
worthy ambition. And, happily, this 
tempo of spirit, altho not always in- 
herited, can be acquired. In setting 
forth to develop this attitude it is well 
to begin with humility. At various times 
I have keenly felt the insignificance of 
the individual. The vast spaces of 
prairie, the heights of a mountain, or the 
expanse of the ocean, any one of these 
is awesome enough to inspire humility. 
I have sensed this feeling, too, as | 
watched the sun rise over familiar acres 
or stood alone on our land as the shadows 
of night gathered. Then I knew to a full 
extent that there are more things that 
do not matter in the course of human 
events than those that do. 

And the very things that upset the 
average individual most are often the 
trivial ... the cake that fell when there 
was not another moment to bake a 
second for the company dinner, the 
cream that seemed possessed of a devil 
and refused to whip firmly, the eternal 
noisiness of children, the washing ma- 
chine breaking down at an inopportune 
moment, a telephone call that ruined a 
precious nap, a catty remark by an 
irate individual over some situation 
about which she knew nothing . . . these 
are the typical flies in the ointment of 
everyday living. These and like things 
can keep the spirit ruffled constantly ... 
If we let them. 


TRAINING ourselves to look at things 
according to the importance they merit 
is helping to attain a calmness of spirit. 
What if the cake did fall? It won’t mat- 
ter in a hundred years and there’s 
plenty of fruit in the cellar. The racket 
and noise of childhood that can tear a 
busy woman’s nerves to shreds comes 
back in the later days, so older women 
assure us, as the strains of remembered 
melodies. So... patience . . . childhood 
is short. And, if the washing machine 
breaks we can comfort ourselves that 
the world will not end if the washing is 
not on the line by ten o’clock on Mon- 
day morning. It will wait a day. Any 
schedule, however full, lends itself to a 
ready adjustment. And surely the wo- 
man who wastes her time in making 
catty remarks about her neighbors has 
found very little that is worth while to 
do in a busy and interesting world. 

The calm person sheds these irrita- 
tions as a duck sheds water. He has ap- 
plied a kind of a lacquer to his nervous 
system, his heart, and his mind, and 
only things of real and lasting impor- 
tance can penetrate. To live calmly is a 
worthy ambition, and its achievement 
brings a satisfactory measure of con- 
tentment and happiness.—R. A. N. 
Kansas. 


Guest Meals 
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a HOUSEKEEPER noted for ee | 


splendid meals and hospitality con- 
fided to me the other day that she had 
four menus which were her standbys 
when there were guests. These four 


menus consisted of things that she had 
learned to cook unusually well. She was 
able to cook them very easily and quick- 
ly when guests arrived. She says this is 
the whole secret of her ability to serve 
splendid meals.—H. G., Penna. 








At the first sign of trouble— 
LISTERINE—instantly s¢ 


HENEVER the flesh is 
broken by a scratch, cut, 
sting, or burn, douse on full 
strength Listerine immediately. 
This pleasant precaution may 
spare you serious trouble. For 
when the flesh is broken, dan- 
gerous disease germs enter the 
wound. Unchecked, they may 
cause serious infection. 
Listerine combats infection 
because when used full strength 
it kills germs in 15 
seconds. 
Possessing this 
amazing germicidal 
power, Listerine is 
nevertheless a safe, 
non-poisonous, and 
pleasant germicide to 





use. It soothes the painful areas, 
and heals the tissue, thus aid- 
ing recovery. 

Keep a bottle always handy 
in your bath room cabinet and 
in case of accident, use it freely, 
meanwhile calling your physi- 
cian. Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ever try it for dandruff? 


You simply use Listerine as a part of 
the shampoo, or inde- 
pendent of it. Douse it on 
the scalp full strength 
and massage vigorously. 
Keep the treatment up, 
using a little olive oil if 
the scalp is excessively 
dry. You will be delighted 
to see how quickly you 
get results. 





SOOTHES ... HEALS. 


.. COMBATS INFECTION 
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| | AT THESE 
MONEY-SAVING 
"| PRICES 


Insist on SUN-MAID quality 
a in the economy Cellophane bags 
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Nectar Muffins 
| 2% cups flour (all-purpose) 4 tablespoons shortening 
: 6 teaspoons baking powder 1 cup Sun-Maid Nectars 
i? 14 teaspoons salt Seedless Raisins 
3. 1 tablespoon sugar 1 cup milk 
H 3 eggs 


Sift flour, baking powder, salt and sugar together. Work short- 
ening into dry ingredients. Add raisins and mix. Add milk to 
well-beaten eggs and blendlightly with dry mixture. Bake in 
well greased muffin rings in a hot oven (450 degrees F.) for 25 
minutes. Makes 12 large or 18 small muffins. 


2 AND 4 ib. SIZES 











Here’s the new way to save money on raisins without sacrificing 
quality. Look for Sun-Maids in Cellophane! Inspect them before 
buying. See how good they are! 
No one can duplicate the fresh flavor or convenience of Sun- 
Maid Raisins. Exclusive processes of manufacture make Sun-Maids 
the finest you can buy. 
| Raisins, you know, rank exceedingly high in food value and 
j at their low price you can use them freely to give countless simple 
dishes a delicious, piquant flavor. 
In ordering be sure to ask for Sun-Maid. To save money ask 
for Sun-Maids in Cellophane. Sun-Maid’s “Market Day Special” 
Raisins in two and four pound bags also available at low prices. 
Your address on a penny postal card will bring a FREE RECIPE 
BOOK from the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Association, Box 
113SF, Fresno, California. 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Lu ’ " 
JELLS THEM INSIDE Shermo- Ih SEALS THEM OUTSIDE 
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Children’s Clothes 


CLoTHEs may not make the man but 
they go a long way toward making the 
woman. Moreover, they have a distinct 
influence on the child. 

Children, I believe, should have at 
an early age some of the responsibility in 
the choosing of their clothing. In this 
way a sense of good taste can be de- 
veloped and a thrift trait instilled. 

Naturally all of the “buys” will not 
be sensible ones. But experience is still 
an excellent teacher. For instance: a 
woman of my acquaintance has a 
daughter in her early teens who was 
determined to buy a certain pair of 


| shoes. The woman knew that the shoes 


would be a poor choice. Moreover, she 
was certain that the girl would soon 
tire of them. But seeing that the girl was 
unhappy as well as determined, the pur- 
chase was made with the understanding 
that for a certain period of time no more 
shoes were to be had. And by the time 
the next new pair of shoes arrived the 
girl was more than willing to listen to 
her mother’s suggestion. Perhaps this 
half-way proves the theory that it is 
wise to teach children rather than force 
them to seek counsel from older folk. 

Since materials are so attractive now 
it seems a tragedy that any child should 
be forced to wear ugly garments. For 
ugly, illshapen, poorly fitting clothes do 
affect a child. They make him feel in- 
ferior. A child, to fit well into a group, 
needs to be dressed much on the same 
level as the other children. The over- 
dressed child is as much out of place in a 
group as the underdressed one. To 
strive for the simple, attractive, happy 
medium is best. 


CHILDREN can be taught, too, by 
“helping” with the shopping, to choose 
the colors most becoming and to har- 
monize hose and ribbons with dresses, 
or ties and hose and shirts with trousers. 
These little tricks of good taste can be 
taught early and with little effort. And, 
on these buying tours we cannot em- 
phasize simplicity too much. 

People are, I believe, more sensitive to 
color than they care to admit. And chil- 
dren are people. A black dress that | 
have has always depressed me, altho 


| ord'narily I feel very well dressed in 
| black. Some colors affect children in this 





or other ways. 

I have studied one small girl’s re- 
actions to clothes. She has, perhaps, a 
dozen dresses. Her first choice of the 
entire dozen is, in my estimation the 
ugliest dress of the lot, since it has huge 
polka dots. This dress was sent by a 
well-meaning friend. Because the little 
girl likes the woman especially well, and 
because she very much desires to. be 
grown up, and the dress is a trifle longer 
than the others, she likes the garment. 
Color, in this case, I believe, has nothing 
to do with it. A little blue and white 
check gingham with red trim that was 
purchased for 59 cents, pants included, 
is second choice. Because of the ties on 
the sleeves and the two pockets, I think. 

A lovely green handkerchief linen was 
thrown into the discard definitely and 
the child could be forced to wear it only 
after a stormy session until the hem was 
let down. Now all is well. 

A broadcloth dress in three shades of 
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blue and hand trimmed can hang in the 
closet until it rots so far as the small 
maiden is concerned. The dress is one of 
her most expensive but this matters not 
a jot. Another small girl who is a mortal 
enemy has the identical dress in green. 
And that explains that. 

If given a choice of colors this child 
almost always selects red or old rose. 
And for one so small she follows fashion 
trends easily. Puff sleeves were her one 
desire last winter. And lately she has 
been interested in plaid pleated skirts 
with straps over the shoulders and a 
white blouse. 

When money is spent on clothing for 
children it seems logical that attractive 
as well as durable garments should be 
purchased, and that the child should 
have some decision in the purchase. For 
clothes do affect the outlook on life.— 
Rachel Ann Neiswender, Kans. 


Shining Stars 


| LIKE to think there are still shining 
stars of achievement: goals of light that 
spur the weary mortal on: visions that 
beckon a people to endeavor. Somehow, 
I believe, even in this industrial and 
financial upheaval that some economist 
termed “the depression,” we are still a 
a very young America . . . with dreams. 
And dreams will do about as much as 
anything else to help us work out into a 
period of full employment and something 
of an equality in a standard of living. 

The dreams? My neighbor, and yours, 
whose ambition it is to put the third 
child thru college, cost what it may, 
and to buy a new automobile or paint 
the house, if possible. The young farm- 
ers, who even in this period of low prices, 
dream of the day when they can own 
“another eighty.” And their wives . . 
two generations from the pioneers. . . 
who will insist when the corner of 
prosperity is finally rounded, that the 
farm house be modernized. 

Temporarily, I admit, we seem to be 
going nowhere. But I am confident, be- 
cause I am young and, have my dream, 
also, that we are a youthful nation... 
with dreams. And the Scriptures assure 
us that only “where there is no vision 
the people perish.” There are still many 
shining stars that beckon us to achieve- 
ment.—R. A. N., Kansas. 


Fashions 
[ Continued from page 18 | 


detail in the sleeves. The yoke of the 
blouse and fitted hip line give this dress 
its chance as a favorite. This design will 
make a dress suitable for all special oc- 
casions. It is one you will need. 





NEW WINTER CLOTHES 


Our new winter pattern catalog 
is here. Send for it today for the 
modes are new, smart, and up-to- 
the-minute in details. Whether 
you are a grown-up, junior, or 
kiddie you must have one of these 
if you are to be well dressed this 
winter. The book is 10 cents when 
ordered with a pattern and 15 
cents when ordered alone. Write 
to: Successful Farming, 1211 Mere- 
dith Bldg., Des Moines, lowa. 














Scolded for mistakes 
that Father and Mother made! 


Pease: some bright, healthy boy 
slumps in his school work. He grows 
listless and inattentive— begins to be 
kept after school. 

And the natural thing is to blame the 
boy...to feel that he’s not half trying. 
When actually something may be wrong 
with his diet—and that something may 
be coffee. 


Why coffee may be to blame 


Coffee contains caffein ... a drug stim- 
ulant. A single cup of coffee may contain 
up to two grains of this drug. 

Coffee can make children irritable and 
nervous. It can cause loss of sleep and 
indigestion—can take away appetite. 

And more—by crowding milk and other 
foods out of the diet, coffee can cause 
undernourishment. Thus it robs children 
of health and makes them more suscep- 
tible to disease. 


Read these amazing facts! 


A famous research institution conducted 
a survey among 80,000 school children. 
It was discovered that of all those who 
drank coffee only 16.3% received good 
marks in school. Of those who did not 
drink coffee, 44.7% received good marks. 

Another survey among groups of un- 
dernourished children showed that more 
than 85% of the undernourished children 
drank coffee daily. 





A hot, nourishing drink 


“But,” you may say, “my children need 
a hot drink in the morning.” That's true 
...but give them a hot drink that builds 
them up... Postum-made-with-milk. It 
contains no drug... no stimulant. 


Postum-made-with-milk combines the 
wholesomeness of the wheat and bran in 
Postum with all the nourishing qualities 
of milk. 


Postum is a delicious, “grown-up” 
looking drink that children love — even 
children who don’t like plain milk, It’s 
easily prepared, and very inexpensive. 


Start giving your children Postum- 
made-with-milk today. Your grocer can 
supply you with Postum...or 
mail the coupon for one week’s 
full supply. Postum is a prod- 
uct of General Foods. 





WE 00 OuR Pant 





Gewnerat Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. * . 
1 


Please send me, without cost or obliga- 
tion, a week's supply of Postum. 











Name 

Street he bins 

City State 

Fill in completely. Print name and dddress. 
If you live in Canada, address General Foods, I 
Cobourg, Ontario (Offer expires July ist, 1934 
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LREADY, millions of families have 

found the way to fewer colds, with 

this remarkable new preparation — 

Vicks Nose & Throat Drops—by the 
makers of Vicks VapoRub. 

At that first stuffy, sneezy irritation, 
use Vicks Nose Drops. Promptly, gently, 
they soothe irritated membranes. They 
help keep nasal passages clear. They 
help Nature fight off the cold that 





To PREVENT 
many colds 
VICKS 
NOSE DROPS 





Millions now have fewer colds—milder 
colds—shorter colds by following Vicks 
Plan. In extensive clinical tests, under 
medical supervision, Vicks Plan has re- 





a 


3 Ow to escape 
many colds altogether 





New VICKS NOSE DROPS 
amazingly successful 





Follow Vicks Plan 


For Better CONTROL of Colds 





threatens before it gets a grip on you. 

Especially designed for the nose and 
upper throat— where 3 out of 4 colds start 
—Vicks Nose Drops aid the functions 
provided by Nature to prevent and 
throw off colds. 

You'll find Vicks Nose Drops most 
convenient. Easy to use, any time, any 
place. Keep a bottle handy, at home or at 
work, and escape many colds altogether. 





---To END a 
cold sooner 
VICKS 
VAPORUB 


duced remarkably the number and du- 
ration of colds—has cut their dangers 
and expense. Full details of Vicks Plan 








come in each Vicks package. 
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Our Girls 


WE KNOW you girls are interested 
in having another little visit to the Cozy 
Cottage. This month the Little Lady is 
having a visit with Lucy Perkins. Let’s 
see what advice she gave Lucy. 

Lucy Perkins had trouble. As soon as 
the Little Lady saw her coming thru the 
gate she knew that. The Little Lady 
was working in her garden. She was cov- 
ering choice plants. She pulled her work 
gloves from her slender hands and said, 
“Heighho, Lucy lass, I was just ready 
to take a rest spell. Let’s sit on the door 
stone. You can admire the bittersweet. 
Isn’t it gorgeous? Still growing and 
climbing as high as the gate.” 

Pretty soon Lucy began to talk. 

““I—I had my feelings hurt last night,” 
she said, “‘at the club party.” 

“Pshaw, now!” said Little Lady. 

“They laughed at me—two girls did— 
at my shoes...” Lucy looked down her 
small, neat nose. She could still see the 
girls looking at her feet. 

“Well, that’s not so bad—just your 
shoes. I thought perhaps you had shot 
some one!” 

Lucy smiled a sorry smile. 

“What kind of shoes did you wear, 
dear?” asked Little Lady. 

“Well, they weren’t mine,” admitted 
Lucy. “They were mother’s, but they 
fitted just perfectly. And they looked so 
grown-uppish.” 

“Bless my soul!” said Little Lady. 
“Should a small girl of 14 be looking 
grown-uppish? Bless my soul, again! 
But I’ll tell you something Lucy. I’d 
much prefer that you were the girl with 
the wrong shoes than the girl who made 
fun. That is really much worse.” 

“Were they really wrong shoes?” 
begged Lucy, “Why?” 


LirtLe Lady laughed. “Yes, they were 
wrong—not for mother but for you. 
Really stylish girls your age do not wear 
them. They look, like—well let me see— 
like your big brother going to school in 
your father’s Sunday hat!” 

Lucy laughed. She felt cheered up al 
ready. 

“Lots of girls wear them, but it’s not 
really good taste or style. You wore 
your little plaid wool dress I suppose, 
the one with the blouse I love?” 

“Uh-huh” said Lucy. “The slippers 
were satin; black, tho.” 

“High-heeled, black satin slippers 
with a girl’s wool dress: that’s like trying 
to mix weiners with ice cream. They just 
don’t go together. And besides, your 
instep is still forming, Lucy. You'll ruin 
your feet for the time when you will 
really be old enough for high heels. And 
you know you walk awfully funny—like 
a colt from the back—no wonder they 
laughed. I'll bet they were seeing just 
how they looked when they wore high 
heels. Silly things! And silly Lucy, for 
letting that bother her.” 

“What shall I wear with my plaid? 
Brogues?” 

“Yes, or a pair of those smart, medium 
heel oxfords. They are quite the thing. 
I have a pair myself. Come on in, and 
I’ll show them to you.” 
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Self-Reliance 


SoME of the Irish mothers used to as- 
sure us that there were “‘little people” 
at the birth of fortunate children. These 
fairies were supposed to dispense gifts 
that would be helpful to the child during 
its lifetime. Beauty, charm, the ability 
to write or paint or sing—any of these 
might be accepted as birth gifts of 
gracious fairies. Being of Irish extrac- 
tion, I hope, of course, that some of the 
“little people” attended the birth of my 
children, but having a bit of the practi- 
cal Scotch in me, also, I am going to doa 
little gift giving on my own account, if 
I can. In other words I’m going to be- 
come—unseen—one of the “‘little people.” 

And the gift is a very Scotch one— 
that of self-reliance. If I can teach my 
children to stand on their own feet, 
make their own decisions, and think for 
themselves, I’ll know that I’ve built a 
solid foundation for useful and happy 
living for which they will praise me. 

I want my daughter to learn to do all 
kinds of housework and to do it thriftily 
and well. I have no patience with my ex- 
cellent neighbor who hires a girl about 
the same age as her own fifteen- or six- 
teen-year-old daughter to help with the 
housework. With the daughter “iron- 
ing is a hot job, so the hired girl does 
it,” “dishwashing is disagreeable, so the 
girl does it.” I can readily see how life 
may become cruel to the neighbor girl 
who is allowed to escape all the tasks 
that are hot or tiring or disagreeable. 
For her there is never likely to be a sheer 
beauty in skillfully ironed linens, or a 
certain splendor in a row of shining 
glasses or gleaming silver: for tasks as- 
sume the character that we give them. 
Any work may be performed with the 
thoroness and touch and finish of an 
artist’s hand. 

To learn to work, to do many kinds 
of work, with mind and hands, is to 
bring a degree of self-reliance that is at- 
tained in no other way. 

The child who always gets the toy or 
candy for which he cries, without any 
effort (except the crying) on his part, 
is in for a sad lesson. The world does not 
give readily. The child whose parents 
dread scenes and so give in to him con- 
stantly in his demands are not doing the 
child a favor. The adult world cares very 
little if one individual stages a “tantrum.” 

Self-reliance means the ability to do, 
to work, to expect to give full measure 
for every reward, to adjust to circum- 
stances and environment, to various 
types of people, and to different kinds of 
labor. The possession of self-reliance is 
a priceless asset. And come what may, 
the possessor of it can never know 


defeat.—R. A. N., Kansas. 





“Any person who continues to keep 
you from being and doing your best is 
no true friend.’ 


—Kathern R. Logan 
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Patent No. 1,863,333 


UMA A 


VERY woman will greet this news 
gladly. Kotex—your favorite sani- 
tary protection—now gives far greater 
service because of the Patented Equal- 
izer—a specially-processed center. Read 
just what it does. An intimate expla- 
nation is given you on the direction 
sheet inside each package. Learn how 
the cellulose keeps its downy softness; 
how the pad is now able to give you 
greater protection with less bulk. 


No pad can be like it! 
Examine this new Equalizer. It may 
look simple, but that processed center 
took 24 years to develop. Imitations 
can be made. They will be made. But 
they cannot be the same—and this is 
why : this pad took months and months 
of research to develop; a board of three 
hundred women tested it; medical 
authority of high repute checked their 
findings ;AND the United States Gov- 
ernment granted Patent No. 1,863,333 
for the use of Kotex, exclusively. 


Ends, of course, “phantomized” 


Rounded ends serve a pur- 
pose ; but they must also be 
flattened and tapered, so 
that the “phantom” effect is 
certain. In Kotex this is done. 

And all the other great 
advantages are retained — 
softness, absorbency, dis- 
posability,and the fact that 
it can be worn on either 
side with equal protection. 
You want al these features. 
In Kotex, and Kotex only, 
do you get them. 


You will want to try the 
Kotex narrow adjustable 
belt... the final perfection 
in sanitary comfort 
... designed to give 
wearing easenever 
before possible. 











now 


Nothing Like It! 


ualizer KOTEX 


greater protection — untold 


When 


Greater Protection is 


needed... 


USE SUPER-KOTEX 


There are two or three 
days when you need more 
protection; no one size 
of pad can serve you 
perfectly at all times. Use 
SUPER-KOTEX for those 
days. It costs no more, 
,than the regular size. 


NOW SAME PRICE AS 
REGULAR KOTEX 


Illustration and text copr .1933 ,Kotex Co. 





Pay no more than 25c 
for either size of Kotex 
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When you 


buy a battery 
today, think, 


of tomorrow 
and get an 


LALDE: 


WE 00 OUR PaRT 





LMOST any old battery will start 
P gee motor vehicles in hot 
weather. But when the temperature 
drops, poor batteries die on you. 
Don’t toss good money away on 
something that gives you less than 
the best service. Today, think of to- 
morrow and you'll save money by in- 
vesting in Exide, the battery that has 
proved its built-in reliability by ex- 
ceeding the rigid starting standard of 
the S. A. E. Play safe with an Exide. 
Remember, 

















Copyright, 1933, by The Electric Storage Battery Co. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO 
Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage 
Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Gushing Radiators Gripe the Pocketbook 


THE requirements of an antifreeze for 
protecting the cooling sy stem of an au- 
tomobile, tractor, or farm engine may be 
divided into the essential qualities and 
the desirable characteristics. The ideal 
antifreeze compound will have all of the 
essentials and all the desirable qualities. 

To be a satisfactory antifreeze, any 
material used for the purpose must fully 
— the following requirements: 

. It must prevent the freezing of the 
Pr medium at the temperatures to 
which the engine is subjected. 

2. It must not injure the engine by 
the corrosion of the metal parts, or cause 
a deterioration of the rubber connec- 
tions. 

3. A supply at a reasonable cost must 
be available when needed. 

In addition to the above essentials the 

value of an antifreeze material is en- 
hanced in proportion to the number of 
the following desirable qualities it pos- 
Sesses: 

1. It should have a low viscosity, or 
flow freely at all working temperatures. 

2. It should not change appreciably 
the boiling point of water. 

3. It should have a high specific heat, 
or in other words, have the property to 
absorb heat readily and have a high 
heat conductivity. 

4. It should not injure the finish of an 
automobile if accidently spilled upon the 
automobile body when used in the 
radiator. 

5. It should not disintegrate or have 
an unpleasant odor. 


6. It should have a low coefficient of 


expansion. 

With these essentials and desirable 
qualities in mind, it should be possible 
to evaluate the various antifreeze ma- 
terials as their characteristics are de- 
scribed. At the present time there are 
four primary materials in general use for 
making antifreeze solutions. Other ma- 
terials are used only in a limited way. 
In addition to these materials there are 
special antifreeze compounds of a pro- 


prietary character available, some of 


which are sold under trade names by re- 
liable concerns, which insures a depend- 
able product. The four primary materials 
in use are denatured alcohol, wood 
alcohol, glycerine, and ethylene glycol. 
The principal characteristics of these 
materials for making an antifreeze solu- 
tion are as follows: 

Denatured alcohol. Denatured or ethyl 
alcohol rendered unfit for a beverage is 
used very extensively as an antifreeze. It 
meets all the essentials of an antifreeze 
in that the freezing point of the water is 


adequately reduced, it does not affect 
the metal or rubber parts, it is of low 
viscosity, does not decompose, and is 
generally available at a reasonable cost. 

The most serious objection to dena- 
tured alcohol is that it boils off readily 
and is lost, thus varying the percentage 
of concentration. It is also injurious to 
automobile finishes. The strength of an 
alcohol solution is quite readily obtained 
by a hydrometer and frequent tests are 
necessary. 

Wood alcohol. Wood alcohol or meth- 
anol has many of the characteristics of 
ethyl alcohol, being somewhat more 
efficient as an antifreeze, but it is more 

easily separated from the water because 
of its low boiling point. Wood alcohol 
fumes are injurious to some individuals. 
This product is very detrimental to auto- 
mobile finishes. 

Glycerine. A supply of glycerine, bar- 
ring leaks or waste, will last the entire 
season and provide protection against 
freezing. Glycerine does not evaporate, 
is odorless, and will not attack automo- 
ble finishes. When properly compounded 
for radiator use, it tends to retard the 
disintegrating action of water on rubber 
hose. The initial cost is usually the only 
cost of a glycerine solution if leaks are 
prevented. A 60 percent concentration of 
glycerine in water, known as radiator 
glycerine, flows freely and is recom- 
mended by the Glycerine Producers’ As- 
sociation as suitable for the lowest tem- 
peratures in this country. The formula 
approved by the Association for radiator 
glycerine also stops rusting and corro- 
sion of all metals of the cooling system, 
reduces the seepage tendency of glyc- 
erine, and will not clog or gum in the 
radiator. Before installing glycerine an- 
tifreeze, the cooling system should be 
clean and water-tight. Hose clamps, 
water pump gland nuts, and cylinder 
head bolts should be tightened. 

Ethylene Glycol. This substance, when 
mixed with other ingredients, has many 
desirable qualities and has been repre- 
sented by many authorities as the ideal 
antifreeze. Ethylene glycol itself has a 
tendency to find its way thru minute 
leaks but with the addition of other in- 
gredients it has less tendency to leak 
than water. Furthermore, it is not cor- 
rosive, does not soften rubber, does not 
materially affect viscosity, and does not 
change appreciably the boiling point of 

water, altho there is practically no loss 
from evaporation. A water solution of 
this compound has a high specific heat 
and the conductivity of the water is not 
changed. Furthermore, it does not injure 











the finish of an automobile. In fact, 
about the only objection that can be 
raised is its-relatively high first cost. 
However, in view of the fact that a 
single supply should last thru the sea 
son, it is an economical antifreeze 
solution. 

In addition to these four antifreeze 
materials which are in general use and 
giving satisfaction, there are other ma 
terials which may be used for certain 
special conditions. 

Salts. Calcium chloride has a decidedly 
corrosive action upon the softer metals, 
but can be used with success in farm 
engines of the hopper-cooled type, or 
where the solution comes in contact 
with iron. It greatly lowers the freezing 
point when dissolved in water and stays 
in the system because it does not evapo- 
rate. It is one of the cheapest materials 
used as an antifreeze. 

Sugars. Glucose and honey have been 
used to produce an antifreeze solution 
with only limited success. Altho cheap 
in cost, these materials do not lower the 
freezing point readily and in the more 
concentrated solutions are very viscous 
when cold and do not carry away the 
heat readily. An extended trial of the 
sugars indicates that they are unsatis- 
factory as an antifreeze. 

Oils. Oil, notably kerosene, has been 
used successfully as a cooling medium in 
tractors. Some of the reliable tractors of 
early date were oil cooled but more 
recently the practice has been discon- 
tinued. Oil has a low absorptive capacity 
for heat, is a poor conductor, and at low 
temperature has a high viscosity. Oils, 
particularly the lighter oils, soften rub 
ber and when evaporated by heat form 
a dangerous explosive mixture with air. 

There has been a marked tendency 
during recent years to market antifreeze 
materials under trade names, This is 
true of salt (calcium chloride) solutions, 
glycerine mixtures, and ethylene glycol 
compounds. In most of these proprietary 
materials an attempt has been made by 
the compounding of chemicals to obtain 
a mixture without the objectional fea- 
tures of basic materials used alone.—J. 
Brownlee Davidson. 


November 


Misty evenings, darkening air, 

Clouds that hover, trees stripped bare, 
Crows a flying, noisy crowd, 

Some on a dead limb, cawing loud. 


Days like this were made for me, 
And I long to be turned free, 
From the cares and work of men 
To wander in the fields again. 


Just a V-line, sailing high, 
Call of wild geese from the sky, 
Southward to a warmer clime, 
Pass these birds at eventime. 


Harmless is my dreaded gun, 
As I stand and watch you come, 
Best it is for you and me, 
That you go, unharmed and free. 
—Harry J. Petrequin 





Dramatics for Amateur Groups may be 
obtained by applying to the Bulletin 
Mailing Office, College of Agriculture, 
Madison, Wisconsin. Residents from 
states other than: Wisconsin should in- 
clude 5 cents with their requests. 
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Only one face powder with this 


Sragranece 











Ask any one of the smart and 
beautiful women who use Jonteel 
why she likes it. Or better still, 
try it yourself and discover her 
reasons first-hand. 

You'll find that this face powder is satin-smooth and clinging, 
with a captivating fragrance never found in any other at any 
price. The flower gardens of the world yield twenty-six of their 
choicest blooms to create Jonteel’s distinctive odor. 


You'll like the way Jonteel blends so invisibly with the texture 
of your skin. The artful manner in which it conceals little lines 
and wrinkles. 

But your biggest surprise will be Jonteel’s extremely low price. 
Only fifty cents for the large box—half the price of many powders 
you might like less. Jonteel saves you money because it comes 
direct from the maker to your Rexall Drug Store and to 10,000 
others—the exclusive sales agencies. You pay no middleman’s 
profit. Liggett and Ow] Stores are also Rexall Drug Stores. 


Face Powder, 25¢ and 50c 
50c 
25¢ 


Creams and Rouge, 
Lipstick, 35¢c 


onteel 


EXCLUSIVELY AT REXALL DRUG STORES 


Talcum, 
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For homes without 
electricity, the Speed 
Queen is equipped 
with a Briggs-Strat- 
ton 4-cycle engine 
easy starting). If 
you have electric- 
v the regular 
electric model will 
answer your needs. 
Gasoline engine mod- 
els can later be con- 
verted to electric at 
emall cost. 
































been rendering faithful, dependable service on 
thousands of farms. In the early days it was 
the National Vacuum Hand-Powered Washer 
and Big 3 Washer; today it is the popular, 
agitator type Speed Queen. 


day convenience. Every detai! of construction 
is designed to give years and years of absolute 
satisfaction. Dainty garments are safely and 
and geatly cleansed. Dirty overalls are quick- 
ly and thoroughly cleaned. Your whole wash 
comes out bright and fresh. 


Speed Queen with all other washers will con- 
vince you that it is the most outstanding value 
in a dependably constructed washer on the 
market. Mail the coupon below for a free copy 
of our new “Silver Anniversary” booklet. 





Send ror th’s free Book/et 


BARLOW & SEELIG MFG. COMPANY 

RIPON, WISCONSIN 

Gentlemen: Please send me name of nearest Speed Queen dealer and 
free copy of your new booklet telling all about Speed Queen Washers. 


For 25 years Barlow & Seelig Washers have 





It. brings to you every proven modern wash 


And—you save money! A comparison of the 



















Main Features 
Five models offering 
Porcelain, Aluminum 

and Monel Metal tubs. 
Double tub walls to 
keep water hot. 
Simplest Mechanism of 
any washer. Fully en- 
closed. 
New Safety Wringer 
y with Bz: siices Rolls 
| Chassis Type 
4 Construction 
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SAFE DOUBLE-ACTING TREATMENT! 


RELIEVES 
PAIN AT ONCE 


Quickly Removes Them 


Immediately after you ap- 
ply Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
you get relief! These thin, 
protective, cushioning pads 
remove pressure on the 
tender spot; soothe and 
heal any soreness; make 
walking a pleasure. Used with the separate 
Medicated Disks, included at no extra cost, 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads safely and painlessly 
loosen and remove the hard, dead skin! Easy to 
apply. Won't come off in the bath. Atall drug, 
shoe and department stores—only 35¢ box. 





D' Scholls Zinopads 


/ a New Way fo 


¢ OUTFIT DOLLS 


Make 99 other things at home 
Gifts novelties ,marigolds, dahlias, 
? roses, pillows, rugs, mats, doilies, 
> lamp shades, hangings, sweaters, 
bags, beits, hats, etc. Learn to use 
his versatile craft ’medium; send for 
big instruc tion folder * ings to 
Make.’’ It's free! Write Dennison’s 
Department L-23 Framingham, Mass. 
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mixture. The amazing discovery of a famous Akron, 
Ohio inventor. Lights every room in the house, at less 
than one-tenth the cost of cheapest old-style lamps 
No piping, wiring or installation whatever, Nothing 
under the sun equals it. 300 candle power of brilliant, 
soft light like sunlight, prevents eye 
strain. Simple, safe, easy to operate. 
Ideal for farms, small-town or sub- 
urban homes. Charmingly beauti- 
ful as well as amazingly useful. ct. New plans. 
TEST IT 30 DAYS FREE! Send no money 
now. Just your some ar nd address for liberal an hour even in 
introductory offer. n how you can get spare time. Lamp 
your lamp Ie FREE ost. Write free workers. 


Bidg., ARRON. OH! 


























WHY WAIT TILL | GET 
SICK ? SEND NOW! 


DO YOU KNOW how to feedand 
keep your dog WELL — pre 
ventive measures, symptoms 
and treatment of diseases? All 
are explained in GLOveR’s 48- 
page Doc Book. Ask your 
dealer for a free copy or write 
direct to H. CLAY GLOVER CO., 

Inc., Box 21, 119 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

GLOVER’S VETERINARY WEL- 
FARE SERVICE FREE! Our 


Veterinarian will gladly answer your questions | 
| 











on dogs, cats and other types of animals. 


GLOVERS 





MYSTERY ° 
LAMP =843 
LIGHTS THE WHOLE HOUSE |)" 


EW kind of lamp now combines best features of gas, 
electric and oil lighting. Burns cheapest fuel-air 
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AGENTS! 


Something really 
new! New prod- 


ew chance for $3 











RON canis o.. 141 Lamp Write NOW! 
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Playhouse 


Dear Children: 

We have the grandest surprise for all the 
readers of A Corner for the Little Folks. This 
month we are introducing The Playhouse 
which is to be your very own. And along with 
The Playhouse comes the nicest person to be 
in charge. She will plan games for you, write 
poems, tell stories, and even write to you if 
you wish. Her name is Ruth Elaine Wilson 
and her picture is right here. Don’t you think 
she’s nice? 

This month Ruth 
Elaine tells you a 
Thanksgiving story. 
Why not write to her, 
in care of Successful 
Farming and tell her 
the kind of stories 
and games you like? 
That is the easiest 
and friendliest way to 
get acquainted, you 
know.—Editors. 


Dowah’s Thanksgiving 
ONcE long ago there was an Indian 


boy named Dowah. Altho he was only 10 
years old he was very tall. He was very 
tall and very thin and his comrades all 
made fun of him. They called him nick 
names—‘“Tepee-pole” and “The Hun- 
gry One.” All this made Dowah most 
unhappy. He wished he were either 
several inches shorter or many pounds 
fatter. But wishing does no good, as 
both you and I know. Dowah had to re- 
main as he was. 

Now when Dowah was just past 10 
all the tribe gathered to hold the harvest 
feast. This feast lasted 3 days. At the be- 
ginning, all the tribe went hungry to the 
toot of Mondamin Rock. The members 
believed that the god of good harvest 
lived above the clouds about its top. 
They gathered there and fell upon their 
faces to give thanks for the bountiful 
harvest. Then they returned to their 
village where the squaws prepared the 
feast. As no one ate until after the 
thanksgiving ceremony, it was always 
a wonderful feast. For three days they 
feasted and held games and dances and 
other sports. It was a joyful time for all 
of Dowah’s friends. 

This year the chieftain of the tribe 

had ordered that all the boys should 
dance in the ceremonies. Each boy was 
to dance one of the tribe’s dances. He 
who danced best would receive a prize. 
All this troubled Dowah. He was so tall 
that he did not look well in the dances. 
People laughed at him. He would have 
liked to hide away ~ for fear of the 
chieftain he did not dare. He wandered 
out in the fields of corn and lay down on 
his back between the corn rows. He was 
very unhappy. 

The November corn rustled its crisp, 
dried leaves. It whispered together. 
Dowah looked thru narrow eyes at the 
blue sky far above. The November sun 
was warm. Clouds trailed in the sky. 
One looked like an old warrior trailing 
feathers of his war bonnet. Dowah won- 
dered if it could be the god of the har- 
vest. Then he fell fast asleep and in his 
dreaming he saw this tall warrior come 
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vest. Then he fell fast asleep and in his 
dreaming he saw this tall warrior come 
from the heavens. 

“T am Chief Mondamin,” he said. “I 
command that you shall fear no more 
but dance as I tell you in the festival 
dances.” 

When Dowah awoke from this long 
dream he was no longer troubled about 
the dances. He went to his tepee, dressed 
in his very best, and went with the 
others to the Mondamin Rock, where he 
took part in the feastings and the other 
sports. When they laughed at him, he 
cared not one bit. 

And when it came time to dance, he 
was the very last one. 

“What will you dance, Tall-boy?” 
asked the chieftain of the tribe. 

“The dance of the corn,” said Dowah. 

“T do not know that dance,” frowned 
the chief. 

“No,” said Dowah. “I am making it 
up myself.” Everyone laughed but 
Dowah did not mind. He told the men 
with their drums how to beat the time. 
Then he stood in the center of the circle 
and began to dance. Slowly he danced, 
first squatting on the ground like the 
small corn plant. And as he danced he 
came to his knees and it seemed to the 
people that he was growing like the corn 
until at last he stood tall and graceful 
tossing his arms like the corn leaves 
and nodding his feathered head like the 
tassels in the sun. 


Wauen he had finished his dance the 
tribe clapped and shouted for joy. 
Dowah stood proud of his tallness and 
was the envy of all the big and little 
boys in the tribe. 

The Chief gave him the prize and a 
new name. He called him The Joy- 
bringer because he had brought happi- 
ness to the people with his dancing. 

Dowah grew to be the finest, most 
powerful man in the tribe and was made 
the chieftain himself when the old chief 
was no more. 





Songs and Rhythms for Children may 
be obtained by applying to the Bulletin 
Mailing Office, College of Agriculture, 
Madison, Wisconsin. Residents from 
states other than Wisconsin should in- 
clude 5 cents with their requests. 





Hobbies for the Home may be ob- 





tained by applying to the Bulletin Mail- | 


ing Office, College of Agriculture, Madi- | 
son, Wisconsin. Residents from states | 


other than Wisconsin should include ¢ 
cents with their requests. 





City youngster—‘‘Quick, Mister — 
all the hens have got the hic-cups!”’ 
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it’s real economy. They save 


their cost in gas and oil alone* 

















































‘ « looks almost as good as 


new, doesn’t it? But even though 
it still may have quite a bit of 


service left in it, it’s paid its way. 











I replace all my Champions 
every year, in car, truck, tractor, 


and stationary engines, because 


? 





This patented shape means 
Champion EXTRA RANGE 
performance. Look for ii 





CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY - TOLEDO, OHIO - WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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“AW COME 
ON POP! 


oe IT’S 
ALMOST DAYLIGHT” 


Acres of territory to hunt... a 
shotgun over your shoulder—a belt 
full of hard-hitting ammunition. . 
what red-blooded man or boy 
doesn’t wantto be afield early, 
these crisp November mornings. 


Make the most of the season! 
Shoot square with your gun, your 
game bag and yourself. Tell your 
dealer you want the best ammuni- 
tion made! Peters High Velocity 
Shells — long-range, hard-hitting. 
Peters Rustless Victor Shells—for 
quail, rabbit, snipe, woodcock and 
grouse. Then, when you catch the 


quarry across your sights .. POW! 
. and brother, “%t’s in the bag!” 

ER 

~~ ve Smee FREE! to help you see ex- 
: actly how shot loads act when 
mer” fired, Peters actually photo- 


i ite graphs shot strings leaving 

baklisti the muzzle of the gun. Write 

WAAL SSEICS for your free copy of this in- 

teresting new booklet, entitled 

“Visible Ballistics."" The Peters Cartridge 
Company, Dept. K-32, Kings Mills, Ohio. 
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Breed 





News 





Four Holstein cows in the herd of 
Frank Case of Sutton, Nebraska, have 
recently completed seven state records. 
The accomplishment in this farm herd 
becomes of even more significance when 
it is explained that one of these cows is 
the dam of the other three. 

The old foundation cow, Fanny Pon- 
tiac Sarcastic Lass, is not quite 10 years 
old. She produced 624 pounds of butter- 
fat and 16,433 pounds of milk in 305 
days. In a year she produced 656 pounds 
of fat and 17,143 pounds of milk. Both 
of these are state records in Class B. 
She was milked three times daily for 93 
days and twice daily for the balance of 
the year. 

But of even more importance than her 
own production is the producing ability 
of her daughters. One daughter, Vogue 
Gerbena Duplicate, produced 457 
pounds of fat and 11,970 pounds of milk 
in ten months as a junior two-year-old 
cow. In the year she produced sol 
pounds of fat and I 3,013 pounds of milk. 
Both are state records in Class B. 
Another daughter made a state record 
in Class B for a senior two-year-old cow. 
The third daughter of the old cow made 


| a state record in both the ten months 








and yearly divisions for junior four- 
year-old cows in Class B. 

This family offers an excellent illus- 
tration of the kind of production and re- 
production every farmer should seek in 
his milking herd. Cows which will pro- 
duce and reproduce as well as Fanny are 
rare but they are essential in developing 
herds that will return maximum profits. 


B 


A. Wandell, of Cedarburg, 
Wisconsin, and Charles B. 
Bridgeport, Wisconsin, are the owners 
of two new state record Jersey cows. 
Owassa’s Blonde, owned by Mrs. Wan- 
dell, has made a new junior three-year- 
old record in the 30s-day division with 
$55 pounds of butterfat. Captain Kidd’s 
Firefly, owned by Mr. Finn, has made a 
new senior yearling record with 419 
pounds of fat in the 30-day division. 


Be 


Four new state production records 
have been made by Oklahoma Jerseys 
during 1933. Jap Bonita Girl 2d, owned 
by Floyd W. Frazier, of Perry, set a new 
junior two-year-old record with 673 
pounds of fat, and qualified for a silver 
medal. The Oklahoma Agricultural Col- 
lege at Stillwater owns the new junior 


Mrs. L. 


Finn, of 


four-year-old record cow, Flags’ Little 
Jolly. She produced 565 pounds of fat in 
a year. Edward Soph, of Tulsa, is the 
owner of two new state champion cows. 
One of his cows, Laydette Leona, made 
a new state record for senior yearlings 
in 305 days with 523 pounds of fat. 
Another, Raleigh Distinction Mattie, 
produced 553 pounds of butterfat in 305 
days as a junior four-year-old to qualify 
for a state record in that class. 


B i] 


The American Jersey Cattle Club re- 
cently announced that the amendment 
to the constitution which provides for a 
reduction in membership fees has been 
approved. This means that from now on, 
life membership in this organization will 
be $50 instead of $100. 


Be 


Cornell University, of Ithaca, New 
York, has the distinction of owning the 
highest producing senior two- year-old 
Holstein cow in Class B. This cow, Cor- 
nell Ollie Pride, was bred and is owned 
by Cornell University. Her production 
in 305 days is 643 pounds of fat. The in- 
teresting point about this record is that 
she was kept on experimental feeding 
work thruout her early life in studies of 
the amount of milk necessary to produce 
satisfactory growth, and also later in 
silage feeding experiments. 


B 


Illinois has 1,099,000 dairy cows. If 
these were replaced with 654,000 cows 
as good as the average cow in the dairy 
herd improvement associations, they 
would produce approximately the same 
amount of milk and butterfat and $20,- 
000,000 would be added to the revenue 
of the dairymen. With present low 
prices there is only one way for the 
dairymen to make a profit. That is by 
following the example suggested. 


B 


R. V. Rasmussen of Deerfield, Okla- 
homa, is the owner of three new state 
record Holsteins. Faith L udwig Blanche 
holds the new record for junior two- 
year-olds in the ten months’ division 
with 624 pounds of butterfat. Pietertje 
Ormsby Fobes Mooie made a new senior 
four-year-old record in the ten months’ 
division with 789 pounds of fat. Ny- 
wood Fobes Lass set a new senior four- 
year-old record with 829 pounds of fat. 


The great cow Fanny Pontiac Sarcastic Lass, 
(see above item) is in the center of this group. 





















Dairy "MEN now have three tests 
for mastitis that can be made in oe | 
barn. This disease is also known as 


Tests for Mastitis. | THESE BASKETS OF POTATOES 


garget or inflammation of the udder. It | 


is annually becoming a more common 
and more serious disease in dairy cattle. 
It reduces milk production and causes 
permanent injuries to the udders of 
thousands of dairy cows. 

The treatment for mastitis is difficult 
because the disease is caused by several 
different kinds of bacteria. At the Wis- 
consin Experiment Station it was found 
that when mastitis infection started in 
one quarter of a cow’s udder, it usually 
did not spread to any of the other quar- 
ters. This is because the mastitis bac- 
teria usually enter the udder thru one 
teat canal. 


THe first test is an examination of the 
physical condition of the udder. It is 
made with the fingers and palms of the 
hands feeling the empty udder to dis- 
cover any abnormal conditions such as 
lumps or hardness in the quarters. 

The second test is an endeavor to 
detect any flakes or clots in the milk. A 
strip cup having a screened top is em- 
ployed. A little of the first milk from 
each quarter is forced thru the screen, 
which holds any particles in the milk. 

The third test is one which determines 
the chemical reaction of the milk. This 
test is made by using strips of filter 
paper soaked with either brom cresol 
purple or brom thymol blue, the names 
of two color indicators. A few drops of 
milk from each quarter of the udder are 
placed on separate strips of paper. When 
the milk is either alkaline or acid, it will 
change the color of the test paper, and 
thus indicate that garget is present. 
However, toward the end of a cow’s 
lactation period and at the beginning, 
this test is not reliable. 


Any one of these three tests will reveal 
about go percent of the cases of mastitis 
in a dairy herd. By using two of the 
tests at regular intervals practically all 
the cows that get the disease will be 
detected. Use of all three tests would be 
a more absolute check. In severe out- 
breaks of mastitis, it is often necessary 
to make these tests every three or four 
weeks in order to detect new or recur- 
ring cases of the disease. 

All records obtained from these tests 
should be permanently filed for each 
cow. A good plan for future management 
of the herd is to group the cows in three 
classes, based on the results from these 
tests. In the first group place normal cows 
with healthy udders. In the second, in 
clude cows with some mastitis but not 
enough to justify selling them at once. 
In the third group, confine those cows 
with udders so badly infected that they 
should be sold for slaughter at once. 

When an infected cow has been de- 
tected by any one of these tests for 
mastitis, she should be placed at once 
at one end of the stable and milked last, 
to prevent the disease from spreading to 
the rest of the herd. The affected quar- 
ters of the udder should be milked out 
every two or three hours. The cow should 
also be given special treatment by a 
veterinarian to prevent serious if not 
permanent loss to the infected portion 


of the udder.—L. V. B., Wis. 





Looked 


ALIKE ON THE SURFACE 
Font 


WHAT A 
DIFFERENCE 





BATTERIES 


2 same ts true oO 


ye can tip a basket of potatoes and look for the dwarfs, 
the scrubs and the rot—you can see what you are getting. 


But you can’t look inside a storage battery. Its outward appear- 
ance may be attractive. Its price tag may be extremely tempting. 
But how long will it last? How many times will it start your 
motor? How much power has it for the inevitable emergency? 
How often will it require recharging? 

These are the things that determine a battery’s true value. 

When you buy the new Willard Battery specified for your car, 
you can be sure of extra miles and months of uninterrupted 
service—of “quick starts” in any weather—of unfailing, depend- 
able power when you need it most. 

Each year more car-owners discover the genuine satisfaction of 
owning a Willard. That’s why people buy more Willards than 
any other battery on the market. Many of them are surprised 
to find that the proper size Willard costs no more than many 
less dependable batteries. Why not know what you are 
getting? Buy a Willard when you replace your present battery. 


Look for the Red and White Willard Sign in Your 
Community. It Identifies a Friendly Willard Dealer 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
CLEVELAND e LOS ANGELES e TORONTO, CANADA 










FOR QUICK STARTS 
AND MANY OF THEM 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


for Aircraft» Automobiles 
Buses and Trucks « Farm 
Lighting Plants « Motor 
and Pleasure Boats 
Radio + Sound Pictures 
All Industrial Purposes 


memere 





WE DO OUR PART 


STORAGE 
BATTERIES 
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For the entire family 


For more than thirty-five years, millions of people have learned to 
depend on the Red Ball trade-mark. They have found, through experi- 
ence, that you just can’t beat Ball-Band for long, hard service at all 
seasons of the year and in all kinds of weather. They have discovered, 
too, that no matter what a family needs in the way of footwear, they are 
almost sure to find it among the hundreds of styles bearing the famous 
Red Ball trade-mark. Moreover, each Ball-Band product embodies 
exclusive features—in workmanship, in materials, in styling—that assure 
FULL VALUE for every penny invested, as well as perfect, all-round foot 
comfort and lasting satisfaction. Decide now to outfit the family this 
fall and winter with this dependable footwear. There’s sure to be a 
Ball-Band dealer near you. If you don’t know him—write us. If he 
doesn’t carry all the items you want, he will be glad to order them for you. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 13 
489 Water Street - Mishawaka, Ind. y 


FOR MEN AND BOYS 


For men and boys there is a wide variety of 
Ball-Band Boots and Shoes for work on the 
farm and in town. For sportsmen there is espe- 
cially designed Rubber and Leather Footwear. 
For boys there are fast outdoor and indoor 
Sport Shoes. Ball-Band takes care of all needs 
with footwear that gives utmost satisfaction. 


FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS 


In designing Ball-Band Footwear for women 
and girls, careful attention is given to style 
and convenience. There are trim, comfortable 
Arctics and smart Gaiters. There are satin- 
finish, feather-weight “Ariel” Rubbers of sur- 
prising neatness. Ball-Band meets the prevail- 
ing mode, and provides comfort and economy. 


BALL= BAND 
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$10 Minus $10 


[ Continued from page 15 | 


enough to pay for drinking cups, paint 
for the house, or a water system for the 
home. One Tazewell County, Illinois, 
dairyman last year culled 11 cows out of 
his 32-cow herd and increased his profits 
for the year by $895 with much less work 
for himself. Thousands of similar illus- 
trations could be given. 

The next job is to feed the good cows 
right. One of the greatest mistakes in 
feeding cows on Cornbelt farms is fail- 
ure to feed enough protein. A short feed 
supply will go farther and leave more 
net profit when rations are balanced. If 
you have nonlegume roughages such 
as corn stover, silage, sorghum, timo- 
thy, millet, or prairie hay, or a combina- 
tion of these, at least a third of the grain 
ration should consist of high protein 
feeds. These protein feeds may be cot- 
tonseed meal, linseed oilmeal, gluten 
feed, peanut meal, soy bean oilmeal, ora 
combination of these feeds either home 
mixed or in the form of a commercially 
mixed protein feed. For feeding with 
such roughages, a combination of 100 
pounds of ground corn, 100 pounds of 
wheat bran, or ground oats, and 100 
pounds of protein feed will usually re- 
turn satisfactory profits from a good 
farm herd. 

If the roughage is partly nonlegume 
and partly legume hay such as alfalfa, 
clover, or soybean hay, less protein feed 
is needed. To feed with such a roughage 
a grain ration of 300 pounds of ground 
corn, 200 pounds of wheat bran or 
ground oats, and 100 pounds of a high 
protein concentrate will usually provide 
sufficient protein. 

Where legume hay only is available as 
a roughage even less protein concentrate 
is necessary. Under such conditions a 
grain ration of 400 pounds of ground 
corn, 200 pounds of wheat bran or 
ground oats, and 100 pounds of protein 
concentrate will usually provide enough 
protein for profitable milk production. 
Ground barley may always be substi- 
tuted for ground corn. 


Tus year itis very necessary to make 
home-grown feeds go as far as possible 
and to balance them with purchased 
feeds, in such a way as to produce the 
most milk at the least cost. Some com- 
mercial feed companies are following 
the commendable practice of recom- 
mending the proportions of their pro- 
tein feeds to be mixed with different 
home-grown feeds in order to get the 
most from every pound of feed given 
the cows. Such feeds usually offer the 
additional advantage of furnishing a 
wide variety of high-grade ingredients. 

Variety in the ration will not be so 
easily obtained this year, but it is just as 
important as ever. It is important for 
two reasons. In the first place, a cow 
eats her feed with more relish if there are 
enough different ingredients in her ra- 
tion, Second, it is possible to come nearer 
getting balance in a ration which has 
sufficient variety. Several kinds of pro- 
teins are needed by a cow. At least five 
different plants should be represented 
in the daily feed allotment to supply 
the needed proteins. 

Feed plenty. In times of short feed 
supplies, there is always a tendency to 
























keep more cows than one can feed well. 
To do so is to rob yourself. Ten cows 
well fed will return more net profit than 
15 cows poorly fed. The old rule of one 


pound of grain for every three pounds of 


milk for high testing breeds and one 
pound of grain for every four pounds of 
milk for the low testing breeds should be 
given new emphasis this winter by every 
man who milks cows. 

Quality of roughage is also of much 
importance. If one does not have good 
silage and high quality legume hay even 
more care should be given to selecting a 
palatable well-balanced grain ration 
than where good roughage is available. 

With milk and butter prices rising 
more slowly than feed prices this will not 
be an easy year in which to make dairy- 
ing profitable. But with a careful analy- 
sis of the herd, culling out of all inferior 
cows, and proper feed and care of those 
kept, satisfactory profits are possible. 
Furthermore, the man who follows this 
plan will find himself on the highway to 
real success as dairying regains its bal- 
ance in the era of prosperity that we 
confidently believe is ahead. 


Dry Skimmilk 


FaRMERS who sell whole milk to a 
condensary or a cheese factory will be 
interested in recent work at the Wis- 
consin Experiment Station where the 
most economical way to feed dried dairy 
products to pigs and dairy calves is being 
sought at the present. 

It was found that skimmilk in limited 
amounts when fed in properly balanced 
rations, is an economical substitute for 
fluid creamery skimmilk in feeding 
calves up to four months of age. This can 
be fed dry or dissolved in warm water. 

One part of dried skimmilk, mixed in 
nine parts of warm water, makes a 
fluid similar to fresh skimmilk. Dried 
skimmilk may also be fed dry to calves 
by mixing it in their grain rations. 
Calves gained just as well when fed the 
dried product mixed with the grain as 
when it was fed in warm water. 

Dried skimmilk and dried buttermilk 
at prices like those of the past year can 
be economically fed to pigs at an early 
age. But these products can be used 
only as a substitute for part of the pro- 
tein which is necessary for young pigs. 
Altho tankage or other slaughterhouse 
by-products are in general the cheapest 
protein feeds for pigs, the Wisconsin 
station found it economical to feed pigs 
dried dairy products when used in small 
amounts in balanced rations.—L. V. B., 


Altho grains are cheap, we cannot 
afford to omit the high protein supple- 
ment from the grain mixture of cows. 





The Ten Master Minds of Dairying 
is being used by instructors in the 
dairy departments in at least a dozen 
of the leading agricultural! colleges. It 
portrays the life history and the serv- 
ices rendered by the 10 men whom the 
present-day dairy leaders selected as 
the ten master minds of the industry. 
It is written in a way to be inspiring 
to the young people and of educational 
value to all. Price 25 cents, 1311 
Meredith Building, Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines, lowa. 














AT LAST 
AA QUALITY 


TOMY 
arquivo baile tives 


a, so 





NO MORE “BARGAIN-BUILT’) 


TIRES FOR ME ...NOT WHEN 
GOODRICH CAVALIERS 
COST SO LITTLE 


i 


Thousands of farmers 
saving dollars on tires... 
and getting AA QUALITY 

in the bargain! 











OODRICH has come to the 

rescue. Saved them from the false 
economy of buying cheap, unknown tires. 
Gave them the big, new extra-sturdy Good- 
rich Cavalier—AA Quality, through and 
through, at a price that used to buy only a 
“bargain-built”’ tire. 


farmers’ 


Dollars are too precious these days to 
gamble when you buy tires. Now 
you can be thrifty and still get AA 
Quality. Ask your nearest Goodrich 
dealer to show you this specially- 
processed AA Quality Cavalier Tire. 
See for yourself how sturdy and well- 
built it is. Press your hand on the 
non-skid tread. Feel it grip. Yes, 
here at last, is your answer to better 
and more dependable tire mileage... 
at a real money-saving price. . . and 
backed up by the oldest tire manu- 
facturer—Goodrich. 

Goodrich Truck Tires will also save you 
money. There’s a Goodrich Tire for every 
transportation need. Large trucks—small 
trucks — trailers — tractors. Hauling costs 
come down—profits go up 

* with Goodrich Truck Tires 
em on all your farm vehicles. 


eS ee 


right now. Don’t be deceived 
by price tags. See your nearest 
Goodrich dealer today. 





| 
| 
Stop “‘bargain-hunting’’ 
All plies complete from bead to 


bead—full floating in live rubber 
—extra cushion strip. 


Goodrich a 


AA QUALITY AT A MONEY-SAVING PRICE 


WE DO OUR PART 
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Grinding Feed Brings More 


Milk 
$10 to $20 more per dairy cow—and 
$4 to $10 more per steer, are the us- 
ual increases when home grown crops 
are put through the new Letz Mill. 
This is not a guess—LETZ owners 
are proving it everywhere. 

R. A. Myers of Altoona, Kansas, 
increased his milk income over 25% 
feeding cut alfalfa—mixed with 
other home grown feeds. 


The Letz Mill will ore im- 
portant changes in your feeding 
results. 

1. Increase the feeding value of your crop 


4 to Ya. (WITH A SHORT CROP 
THIS IS IMPORTANT). 


2. Reduce your work acreage—or enable 
you to feed 14 to ¥% more stock on the 
same acres. 

3. Increase milk and meat production 10% 
to 30%. 

4. Keep stock healthier. 

. Fill your silo with better, uniform cut 

silage. 


w 


Any way you figure it, you save feed 
and make more money putting feed 


crops through a Letz Mill. 





The pipe (A) leads to 


silo, or wagon box, 











“THIS 
GROUND 
FEED 
MAKES A 
HIT WITH 


ME" 







°YE$- ILL BET) 
THE BOSS LIKES|* 
BIG MILK 


(CHECKS 100’ 








Let Us Send You the Letz Book 
on Feeding For Profits 


FIND OUT WHAT LETZ OWNERS 
HAVE DISCOVERED. When we say 
“Letz Mills Pay For Themselves the 
First Year Used’’, it means extra 
profits over and above what you are 
getting now. Use the coupon below 
and let us send you the facts. 


FEED MILLS PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
THE FIRST YEAR 





SENT FREE — Reports 
of INCREASED 
profits from Letz own- 
ers are startling. Let 
us send them. 





ys 
LETZ MANUFACTURING CO, 1 


. 1134 West Road, Crown Point, Ind. 1 
Tae ese Lae be many - ag ogy me your Reports of Letz Owners and circulars on the new : 
machines in one. Chops ! r 1 
roughage, fills silo, sep- : My BAMt tb. ~..------ewweeneecenenevenae-=----ewcneenwecwnesen= 7 
arates grain, grinds grain 4 My address (or R.F.D.) is..------ ae SEE Se : 
and roughage, mixes mo- 1 1 
lasses. Four sizes for any : I feed ---Dairy Cows -.....---- - Steers ------------ Hogs 
size farm. 7. ae ee Sheep. . Bip Bagint TEP. fe. -cnndwcoqnecupecccses ! 





Yn 
Dept. 411—1929 W. 43rd St. , Chicago 








“WE lost about 
3300 by not hav- 
ing an =. Sep- 
arator,”” writes F. J. 
Breese of N att 
Bridge, N.Y. Ls 
means lost money. Get bigger 
cream cheeks with the close- 
skimming American Separator, 
made entirely in America 
with the finest materials. 

Buy American 

and You Buy Right 
Write today for big new catalog 
showing pictures of new patented 
features. Read about pivot ball- 


bearings, and true running bowl that 
makes turning so easy. Stainless 
Steel cones—easier to clean. Fully 


Guaranteed. Send postcard for full 
details of FREE TRIAL OFFER 
AND EASY PAYMENT PLAN. 
AMERICAN a Ea Sig ae — 
Dept. 411—Bainbridge, 





(me) Oho) ee Cras Ve 
me sae itt , ord STANCHIONS 


x 





All types; ad ~prices. Durable 
h ca open-ne -hearth 
steel. Economical d-saving 
curb. Pasture-comfort stan- 
-— Simplest, most sani- 
wy Gqulemcont. Famous for 

e. Write for printed 

ton i and 1933 prices. 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 
2724 Court St., Fairfield,iowa 
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QUICK RELIEF 
jor CAKED 
UDDERS 


For twenty years thousands of 

farmers have used Corona Wool 

Fat with utmost satisfaction. It 

quickly relieves caked udders and 

heals sore teats. Works like magic 

on sore shoulders and necks, barb 
wire cuts, grease heel, scratches, burns. Money 
back guarantee. 60c and *1.20 sizes. If you can’t 
buy locally, order direct from us. 


Sample FREE... Write Today 
Try Corona at our expense ... see how quickly 
and thoroughly it heals. Just send 3c stamp to 
cover postage and handling; mention dealer’s 
name and we'll also include valuable booklet. 


CORONA MFG. CO., 141 Corona Bidg., Kenton, ©. 












Biggest trade allowance 
means you pay least for 







improved Galloway Masterpiece 

Separator Ten exclusive features. Four 

sizes—lowest prices ever offered—terms low 

as $3.00 va mo ~ poe without interest. Write 

today way Separate a Catalog, 
2. te 


Fist takewey €o., Box 87 Waterloo, la @ 
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$336 More Profit 


THat is the increase netted by one 
Indiana dairyman in nine months by 
culling and improved feeding methods. 

. R. Mathews, tester of the North 
Marshall, Indiana, association, reports 
this example of increased profits thru 
improved methods. 

During the first nine months of 1931, 
It cows owned by this member pro- 
duced 66,447 pounds of milk containing 
2,562 pounds of fat valued at $1,246. 
The feed cost was $527 and the profit 
over feed cost was $719. 

Two daughters of high-producing 
cows were purchased. Two cows of un- 
known ability were also bought but were 
sold later with 5 others as unprofitable 
animals. Three good heifers came into 
milk production. A balanced ration was 
substituted for an unbalanced one. As a 
result of these changes the 11 cows then 
in his herd produced 87,604 pounds of 
milk containing 3,331 pounds of fat dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1932 

The sale price of the milk dropped 31 
cents a hundred, but in spite of this the 

value of the product was increased to 
$1,377. The feed cost was reduced to 
$316 and the profit above feed cost in- 
creased to $1,055 or $336 above the first 
nine months of 1931. Tester Mathews 
points out that about half of this increase 
in profit was due to improved feeding 
and the balance was due to judicious 
culling and replacements.—K. S., Ind. 


Feed Grinding Pays 


“ce 

Dur to shortage of feed and lack of 
grinding facilities our Guernsey cows 
were fed at first on chopped corn, whole 
oats, soybean chaff, and some alfalfa 
hay,” said William G. Smith, Carroll 
County, Indiana. ““When the pasture 
season opened*they were put on clover 
and alfalfa pastures, alternately, thus 
giving the grass a chance to make a good 
growth 

“During the fall and winter they were 
fed soybean hay as well as alfalfa and 
clover. Under these conditions, during 
the first year of our ownership, these 5 
cows gave 29,787 pounds of milk with 
1,315 pounds of butterfat, or an average 
of 263 pounds of fat per cow. 

“By the winter of 1931-32, our feeding 
plans were changed,” said Mr. Smith. 
“We began to grind our feed. As a test 
the ground corn and oats were fed for 2 
weeks. The same ration of roughage 
was fed. Milk production increased. One 
cow gave 1§ pounds more milk daily and 
another gave 12 pounds more. 

“Then we gave them their former ra- 
tion of unground feed for 2 weeks to 
convince ourselves that grinding made 
the difference. The cows dropped back 
to their former production. Since that 
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time we have fed ground feed all the 
time. We have maintained high produc- 
tion during the summer months while 
other cows failed. In fact our highest 
production was in August. 

“We have found that for 5 cents spent 
for grinding feed we get 20 cents in addi- 
tional income.” —K. S., Ind. 


$6.17 a Ton From 
Silage 


SILAGE fed to dairy cows in the EIk- | 


hart County, Indiana, Dairy Herd Im- 
provement Association, was worth $6.17 
a ton last year, according to records 
compiled by G. A. Williams of Purdue 
University. Twelve herds, six fed silage 
and six managed in practically the same 
way but without silage in the ration, 
were used for comparison. 

The cows in the silage-fed herds pro- 
duced 483 pounds more milk and 35 
pounds more butterfat during the year 
than those receiving no silage. They con- 
sumed 425 pounds less hay and 225 
pounds less grain per cow. The average 
consumption of silage per cow was 3,505 
pounds. The increase in production and 
lower feed is credited to the silage. Al- 
lowing 20 cents a pound for the butter- 
fat, $10 a ton for the hay, and $15 a ton 
for the grain, the 3,505 pounds of silage 
had a value of $10.81, or $6.17 a ton. 

Records kept at Purdue last fall 
(1932) showed a cost of $1.35 per ton 
from the standing corn to the silo. After 
deducting this cost there would be a net 
of $4.82 per ton. Figuring an average 
yield of seven tons per acre, with five 
bushels of corn per ton of silage, the re- 
turns per bushel of corn fed to dairy cows 
would be 96 cents. Thus corn fed as 
silage returned dairymen a good price 
compared to market values.—K. S., Ind. 


Produce Vitamin 
itamin A 
in Mi 

ilk 

FEEDING good quality alfalfa or soy- 
bean hay to milk cows thru the winter 
will keep up the vitamin A content of 
the butterfat. Alfalfa hay is superior to 
soybean hay. Timothy is almost a failure 
in this respect. 

These facts were learned at the Purdue 
Experiment Station. Some cows were 
taken off pasture and put on timothy 
hay and an ordinary grain ration. The 
vitamin A content of the butterfat 
dropped very low. When they were left 
on the same grain ration and fed soybean 
hay the vitamin A content of the butter- 
fat rose materially. With other cows 
that were changed from timothy hay to 
alfalfa hay the increase in the amount of 
vitamin A was even greater. Still other 
cows were changed from pasture directly 
to alfalfa and soybean hay. All of these 
cows maintained a high vitamin A con- 
tent in their butterfat but those on al- 
falfa hay made the best showing. 

Since vitamin A is so necessary to 
human health and particularly to good 
eyesight, the importance of producing 
butterfat rich in it should be obvious. 





Four - generation pedigree blanks, 
25 cents a dozen. Order by Number 
S. D. 4., Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

















STOP ACOLD 


THE FIRST DAY! 


A Cold is an Internal 
Infection and Requires 
Internal Treatment 





















Hit a Cold ‘“‘Where It Lives’ 
—in the § ystem ! 


COLD is nothing to temporize with. It 

may end seriously. Take no chances. Treat 
a cold promptly and treat it for what it is— 
an internal infection. 


Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine is the 
treatment a cold requires. First, because it is 
specifically a cold remedy and not good for 
half a dozen other things, too. Second, 
because it is an internal remedy. Third, 
because it does the four things necessary- 


The Four Thin gs Necessary 


No. 1—Grove’s Laxative Bromo 
Quinine opens the bowels, the 
first step in expelling a cold. 
No. 2—It combats the cold 
germs in the system and reduces 
the fever. No. 3—It relieves the 
headache and that grippy feel- 
ing. No. 4—It tones the entire 
system and helps fortify against 
further attack. 

Grove’s Laxative Bromo 
Quinine is and has been the standard cold and grippe tablet of the world 
for years. It’s utterly harmless and perfectly safe to take. Always ask 
for it by the full name—GROVE’S LAXATIVE BROMO QUININE— 
and look for the letters L B Q stamped on each tablet. Any dealer who 
tries to offer you a substitute is simply more interested in making a larger 
profit than in your welfare. 


Now—20% More for Your Money 


Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine comes packed in two sizes—30c and 
§0c. The 50c size gives you 20% more for your money. Get a package 
today and be forearmed against colds. 


GROVES LAXATIVE 


SuccessFrut Farminc, November, 7933 
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*Amos Hunt” is a keen fel- 
low, known for his ability to 
think straight and quickly. 
And there are men like him 
on every farm. 

Keenness is a quality not 
limited to men. Some tools 
on the farm possess this 
same quality of keenness to 
an unusual degree, notable 


Fits 


FOR 


nv eR Y 


among them Nicholson Files, 


The keenness of Nicholson 
Files cuts down the time of 
filing work in the farm main- 
tenance shop, and their Be 
value cuts costs for you. 


At your hardware store. Nich- 
olson File Company, Provi- 


dence, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 


PURPOSE 





GROUND ROUGHAGE 
CUTS FEED COSTS? 


This year, make the most of home-grown feeds, 


especially roughages! Recent tests show 
that if you will grind and feed 
more roughage you can cut grain 
rations in half and still get 93% 
as much production. Papec Ham- 
mer Type Feed Mills handle small 
grains, snapped corn,ear corn and 
fodder all equally well because 
they have governor feed control. 
For free booklet, send name 
& address on margin of ad. 


PAPEC 


MACHINE CoO. 
7311 N. Main St. 
SHORTSVILLE, N. Y. 


















A penetrating, healing salve for 
the udders and teats. Specially 
designed for proper care of the 
“pay end” of the cow. For cak- 
ing, bruises, scratches, soreness, 
cuts. Massage treatment after 
warm water bathing. Booklet. 


DR. HESS & CLARE, Inc., ASHLAND, OHIO 
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NEW 1933 PRICES 
plus TRADE ALLOWANCE 


offers you a 








Write for New Offer 
Send for free Melotte catalog, new low prices, 30 
daysfree trial and $5.00 per month termsoffers. Use 
the Melotte 30 days FREE. Compare it side by side 
with ANY separator. Write for full details TO- 
DAY —before special new’ price offer is withdrawn. 

THE by y db SEPARATOR 

B. Babson, U. S. Mer. 

2843 W. 19th St., Dept. 25- 18. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Operate ft Gassline. ay. a Dis- 
le or Natural 
2 H. P to 30 ‘h- P 
Own an improved Witte, the finest 
engine built. Enclosed, Self-Oil- 
ing, Timken Roller Bearing. Mod- 
ern as a 1934 Automobile. Cash or 
Terms. DirectfromFactorytoYou. J 
Write for FREE CATALOG 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1618 Gottend Avenue 210-0 Soveee Stree’ 
NSAS city,” mo. TTepurcn.’ PA, 






Livestock 
National Jersey Club 
Life Membership Fee Cut 


@ Life membership in The American Jersey 
Cattle Club is now $50. As a member you 
can take an active ai in the work the 
Club is doing to advance the interests of 








Jersey breeders. Write Lewis W. Mor- 
ley executive secretary, for complete in- 
formation 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
324-C West 23d Street, New York, N. Y. 











SuCCESSFUL FARMING, 


November, 1933 
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Feeding Methods 


THE Ulysses, Pennsylvania, dairy herd 
improvement association offers a splen- 
did example of the value of continued 
testing. The association has been op 
erating for nine years. The first year it 
averaged 6,509 pounds of milk, and 228 
pounds of butterfat per cow. Last year 
the average was 7,727 pounds of milk, 
and 285 pounds of butterfat. The profit 
above feed cost was $62.28. That kind 
of a profit in times like this is only pos- 
sible thru intelligent feeding and careful 
handling and management of good cows. 


Continue Testing 


. C. ADAMS, of the Linn, Iowa, dairy 
herd improvement association, has a 
report for last month that shows what 
one may lose by improper feeding and 
not enough protein. The owner of the 
high herd in the association was feeding 
seven pounds of grain for each pound of 
fat produced, while the owner in the low 
herd fed 1114 pounds of grain for each 
pound of fat. The high herd was fed a 
balanced ration, with silage and alfalfa 
as a roughage, while the low herd was 
fed only corn, along with pasture and 
silage. It cost 8 cents per pound for feed 
to produce fat in the high herd, and 174% 
cents a pound in the low herd. 


Snow Fences 


Ti 1E lack of soil moisture very seriously 
injures the growth and reduces the yield 
of garden and field crops in many sec- 
tions. The use of a temporary snow fence 
or a permanent hedge or tree planting 
to catch the drifting snow and hold it on 
garden patches will often greatly in- 
crease the amount of water in the soil. 

It is arather common sight in summer 
to see much better crops where snow 
fences stood than on the rest of the field 
from which the snow was blown. Alfalfa, 
for instance, on the leeward side of snow 
fences may yield two or three times 
more than the rest of the field. The 
obvious explanation for this is the extra 
amount of water which accumulated 
from the snowdrift. 

A good snow fence or hedge in the 
course of the winter months will often 
catch as much as 5 to 6 feet of snow 
which is the equivalent of 5 to 6 inches 
of rainfall. This is enough moisture, if 
properly conserved, to be of a very 
material benefit to crops. Present eco- 
nomic conditions make it very important 
that gardens be as sure and as profitable 
as possible. Some sort of a snow catcher 
can be provided at a very small cash 
outlay and will help to provide moisture 
for next summer, in areas where summer 
moisture is likely to be short and where 
winter winds make the drifting of snow 


very likely.—P. H. S., Nebr. 





November 18-25—American Royal Livestock Show, 
Kansas City, Missouri 

December 2-9—International 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. 

Purdue 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

January 29—February 2—Michigan State College 
Farmers’ Week, East Lansing, Michigan. 

February 5-10—Farm and Home Week, 
State College, Ames. 

February 6-9—Farm and Home Week, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


Livestock Exposi- 


Farm and Home Week, 


lowa 















What is New 


[ Continued from page 5 | 


SQUASH. One of the newer indi- 
vidual type of squashes which promises 
to gain great popularity in lowa is the 
Delicata, which weighs from 11% to 2 
pounds, and is from 6 to 8 inches long. 
It is creamy yellow in color, with a green 
rib. The Fordhook is about the same 
size, but is light buff in color. 


CHICKS. Growth in chicks may be 
very materially affected by the quality 
of vitamin G in the alfalfa meal which is 
fed to them. In tests made in Ohio where 
other feeds were exactly the same, diff- 
erent groups of chicks varied from 397 
to 528 grams in weight at eight weeks of 
age. These investigations seem to show 
that as the hay matures, the protein and 
vitamin G content decreases. A high pro- 
tein content and good green color are 
usually connected with a high content of 
vitamin G. Rain removes more vitamin 
G and color than it does protein. 


CORN. Over a period of 20 years it has 
been found in studying corn produced at 
the Ohio Experiment Station that the 
average reduction in yield due to late 
planting has been about 5 percent for a 
delay of to days after the optimum 
planting date. For a delay of 20 days 
after this time, the reduction in yield has 
been about 20 percent, and for a delay 
of 30 days, the reduction has amounted 
to about 40 percent. When late planting 
becomes necessary, earlier yielding va- 
rieties should be used. 


Birdseye Views 


| Continued from page 7 | 


are poor. Their entire country is not as 
large as California and only 16 percent 
of the land can be cultivated. In this 
country 46 percent can be cultivated. 
But they are a proud people, while at 
the same time they are a humble people. 
On a world tour, I found that they were 
far ahead of all other people in politeness. 
The more I saw of the Japanese people, 
the better I liked them. 

For cooperation and team work the 
Japanese are in the front rank. They 
think things out well beforehand, but 
they are not brilliant in oratory or argu- 
ment. They do not like to be discrimi- 
nated against. Their men like to wear 
western clothes in business, and they 
take quickly to western sports. I saw 65 
thousand of them watching a ball game 
in Tokyo one day when I was there. 

Thus in brief, I have pointed to the 
astounding progress ofa nation whose 
people must labor under many handi- 
caps, yet they are going ahead at a re- 
markable rate in the face of all difficulty. 





In idle wishes fools supinely stay; 
Be there a will, and wisdom finds a 
way.—Crabbe. 





Rock Gardens may be obtained hy ap- 
plying to the Bulletin Mailing Office, 
College of Agriculture, Madison, Wis- 
consin. Residents from states other than 
Wisconsin should include 5 cents with 
their requests. 














for more than a half a million farmers. 


of salting, sugar-curing, and 
smoking your meat, All 
at the same time. Does 
it quicker—makes the cure 
safer and gives a most 
tempting, delicious flavor 
to the meat. That is why 
there are many thousands 
more families using MOR- 
TON’S SMOKE - SALT 
than any other kind. 

Be sure to use it this sea- 
son. It will give you the 
finest flavored hams and 
bacon ever brought to 
your table. 


Morton’s SMOKE SALT 
Does the Entire Job 
Easier - Quicker - Safer 


This improved Sugar-Curing SMOKE-SALT, 


has made meat curing such a simple, easy job 










Y) Salt, Sugar-Cure and Smoke 
All at the same time 


Don’t Butcher, Cure or Put Up Any Meat Until You Send 
for Our New FREE BOOK—“MEAT CURING MADE EASY” 


Every farmer who cures meat should send 
for this valuable Free Book. It’s themost 
complete and interesting book ever 
published on butchering and curing. 
Every stepin butchering and curing is il- 
lustrated and explained inasimple,“‘easy- 
to-follow’’ way. It not only tells how to 
butcher, dress and cut up the meat — 
but also gives complete directions on how 
to trim and prepare various cuts. 
This valuable book also tells how to 
make Sausage, Headcheese, Scrapple, 


Pickled Tongue—how to render lard—in 
fact everything you want to know about 
butchering and preparing meat. 


Morton's Sausage Season 








Ter Ly | ing is the greatest conven- 
ips ~—ayec~ ience ever developed for 
— = those who make sausage. It 
eee | eliminates all guess -work — it 


| is the one sure way to always I 
i | get good sausage—the kind that | 
) savsace | “hitsthespot’’ intaste and flavor. 
sas It's soeasy touse. Nothing toadd I 
or mix. In one handy can of MORTON'S } 
SAUSAGE SEASONING is combined allthe 
seasoning ingredients needed for making the | 
finest sausage you ever tasted. Soeconomical, 
too—a 25c can is enough to season 30 Ibs. of | 
sausage. At all dealers. | 
SAMPLE FREE—Send a posi card or 
the coupon today for Morton’s Meat Curing | 
Book, and we will send you a FREE sample 
sacket of Morton's SAUSAGE SEASON- jf 
NG. Enough to season 3 Ibs. of sausage so Bf 
you can see for yourself how good it is. . 














When you cure your meat with 
Morton’s SMOKE-SALT, you not only 
save work and get better flavored meat, 
but you also have a safer cure because 
Morton’s SMOKE-SALT strikes into 
the meat quicker — penetrates to the 
bone faster and gives extra protection 
against unfavorable weather. 

Don’t accept any other kind when you 
buy SMOKE-SALT — insist on MOR- 
TON’S. Retail stores everywhere sell 
Morton’s Smoke-Salt and Morton’s Sau- 
sage Seasoning. If your dealer does 
not have them, he can get them 
for you quickly. 

Send post card or coupon 
today for our FREE Book 
and we will also send you 
a FREE sample of our 

new Sausage Seasoning. 













for 
FREE BOOK and 
FREE SAMPLE of 
Sausage Seasoning 


MORTON SALT COMPANY, 6) | 


200 W. Washington St., Chicago, III 
Please send me your New Free Book entitled 
**Meat Curing Made Easy.” Also send free sample I 
Morton's SAUSAGE SEASONING, as offered. | 
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MEN WANTED 


fone. FOR PERMANENT 
TEA AND COFFEE ROUTES 














REGULAR ROUTES PAY 
UP TO $42.50 A WEEK 


Pay begins at once where you call on Estab- 
lished Neighborhood Routes. Several good 
openings for ambitious men who want GOOD 
DAILY CASH INCOME. No capital or ex- 
perience required. If you are a good, honest 
person, and willing to follow my instructions 
on distributing trial packages to waiting route 
customers, I can offer you a bona fide chance 
to make $27.50 right to start, with $15 a day 
if you make good. 


HAVE PERMANENT ROUTE 
With Big Weekly Cash Income 


Our Tea and Coffee Routes are best because we sup- 
ply people with things they need to live——Kitchen 
Necessities. You simply take care of these customers 
in your locality. You handle the money, make deliv- 
eries a big share of the cash for yourself. I 


VACANCIES BEING FILLED RAPIDLY 


Better send me your name today. You can’t expect an 
opportunity like this to go begging long. There are a 
lot of people like yourself who have been out of work 
or working for poor wages who are going to snap 
up good vacant localities for their own routes. Here's 


what some have already done. Wm. 

Berkhimer, Pa.: ‘““Made $90.00 a week.” : 

W. Walker, Conn.: ‘‘Three days netted me R 
$68.00 profit These exceptional earn 

Ings are proof of my amazing money mak- a 
mg iffer mmces | 





CARS FURNISHED 


TO PRODUCERS 
Don’t Send Money — Just Your Name 


Don’t confuse this with anything you have ever 
read before——I don’t want your money—-I need help. 
Send me your name so I can lay the facts before you, 
then you can decide if the pay is satisfactory. Don't 
expect me to wait indefinitely to hear from you. If 
you reply promptly it will be a strong thing in your 
favor with me. SEND TODAY—EVERYTHING IS 
FREE. 
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. keep 
SUPPLY EVERYTHING, including a FREE FORD 
SEDAN to producers 


ALBERT MILLS, Employment Mer. 


1175 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Send me the Free Facts and tell me how I can 
start at once earning $42.50 a week. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


(Please Print or Write Plainly) 
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there been so much value as is 
offered in this amazing Nu-Type 
Aladdin Kerosene Mantle Lamp at 


its ridiculously low price of only $4.75. 
Full-size, full-power, with every feature of beauty, safety, 
economy, durability and ease of operation, that has made Aladdin 
the outstanding light of all time is incorporated in it. For years Alad- 
dins have sold for twice $4.75, and today thousands would not take 
$50.00 for their Aladdin if they could not get another. 

This Nu-Type Aladdin Lamp supplies a white light never equalled 
in quality by any other device or lighting system, and is usually 
far more economical, in fact it actually saves its cost in a few 
month’s use. No other addition to your home will give you 
near the joy, happiness, comfort or convenience as an 
Aladdin. Equip your home with Aladdins now. 


i Nu-T laddi 
Save on first cost, TU- ype Al ren 


and for years to 


This Nu-Type 
Aladdin lights in- 
stantly, burns common ker- 
osene (coal-oil,) burns 50 
hours to agallon,gives more 
and better light than 10 or- 
dinary lamps, its light is 
white—like sunlight, is ab- 
solutely safe, smokeless, 
odorless, noiseless; requires 
no pumping or generating 
and{ is so simple that a 
child can operate it, 
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in all Aladdin history has 


In clear Beta Crystal. Also 
in beautiful amber or green 
Beta Crystal at but a few 
cents more, 


If you do not know the name 
of your dealer write us for his 
name and our illustrated catalog 


The Mantle Lamp Company of America, Inc. 
609 West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 














What | Would Do 


[ Continued from page 17 | 


to be available next year and to be able 
to utilize such crops, it is well to keep 
livestock numbers about normal. 


If I Fed Beef Cattle. With profits in 
cattle feeding governed largely by mar- 
gins, the situation this coming season is 
now quite favorable for the cattle feeder. 
There has been considerable curtailment 
in the movement of cattle to feedlots 
and this will be particularly noticeable 
in reduced market receipts of fed cattle 
next year. Last winter too many heavy 
steers were short-fed for the winter 
market. This winter the opposite trend 
prevails. This will make for a strong cat- 
tle market well into the coming late 
winter, which will afford a reasonably 
favorable outlet for all grades of short- 
fed steers and butcher stock during the 
next four or five months. It would seem 
advisable to head the better grades for 
the early part of the winter and the 
lower grades of steers and butcher stock 
for the late winter or early spring. In 
contrast with last year, weight is not 
expected to be any handicap. 

In view of the location of feed sup- 
plies, the late movement of stockers and 
feeders and the general tendency to 
market cattle before they are properly 
finished, the cattle marketing situation 
next spring will likely call for consider- 
able caution. That period is normally 
characterized by seasonally large mar- 
ketings of well finished cattle, but this 
coming year, the proportion of this class 
of cattle is expected to be larger than 
usual and burdensome as compared with 
the balance of the feeding season. 


THE situation for next August and 
September looks particularly attractive 
for well-bred steer calves and yearlings 
to be finished for that market. The sup- 
ply of top fed cattle is bound to be 
sharply curtailed and a rather substan- 
tial gap in supplies of good and choice 
fed steers is expected at that time. This 
would call for crowding steer calves 
somewhat more than usual and rather 
heavy grain feeding in the case of year- 
lings. Heifer calves could be finished 
without any difficulty for that period 
and should give satisfactory returns. In 
the case of lower grade heifers a rather 
large percentage should be crowded for 
the late winter or early spring market. 

The situation next year 1s likely to call 
for some caution in regard to short feed 
ing for the winter. The market next 
summer should be reasonably attractive 
for cattle coming from early pasture 
areas as the supply and feeder demand 
situation is expected to be somewhat the 
reverse of this past season. 


If I Fed Hogs. The curtailment in the 
corn crop is being directly reflected in 
reduced hog production. As compared 
with last year, a 12 to 1$ percent reduc 
tion in the fall pig crop is indicated. 
This, compared with the early slaughter 
of spring pigs, will make for a sharp cur 
tailment in market supplies this coming 
late winter and continuing on into the 
summer. Relatively high corn prices and 
short feed supplies will also curtail the 
next spring pig crop, thus resulting in a 
further reduction in marketings next 
fall and continuing on thru the winter. 

In view of the relatively large current 








supplies of hogs and the carry-over of | 


storage stocks of pork and lard, no par- 
ticular improvement in hog prices is ex- 
pected before this coming late January. 
This makes it advisable to hold light- 
weight hogs for the February and March 
market. It will probably be profitable 
to take out feeder pigs during December 
for late winter feeding. More or less 
liquidation of unfinished hogs and breed- 
ing stock is expected this winter. Where 
feed is available it would seem particu- 
larly advisable to retain breeding stock 
so as to take advantage of the pending 
hog shortage and for the most economi- 
cal use of next year’s feed crops. 


In regard to the present fall pig crop, 
the situation looks favorable for quite 
satisfactory returns. However, it seems 
advisable to feed the late end of the fall 
pig crop to take advantage of the sum- 
mer market next year. During the late 
winter and spring, corn prices will 
naturally be relatively high, but during 
the early summer this situation will 
likely change somewhat and make for 
much cheaper gains. The distribution of 
hog marketings this coming year will be 
such as to make for highest prices during 
March and April and again during July 
and August. 


If I Fed Lambs. Early lamb feeding 
has been curtailed somewhat in the 
Cornbelt, thus making for a situation 
which should start the fed-lamb season 
off in a rather strong position. Appar- 
ently the market may be depressed by 
relatively large supplies of fed lambs 
during January, but followed by higher 
prices during late February and March. 
As a whole lambs are in a rather strong 
position. Wool prices will continue to be 
reflected in higher pelt values. Some im- 
provement in consumptive demand for 
lamb is expected. Prospects in the late 
winter look reasonably favorable for the 
western lamb feeder with price trends 
during the late winter and early spring 
somewhat the reverse of a year earlier. 


THe western lamb crop has been re- 
duced, particularly in the late market- 
ing areas. While these areas supply a 
large proportion of the feeder lambs, 
range conditions have not been as fav- 
orable as a year ago, thus increasing the 


proportion of feeder lambs and reducing | that apeciat 4ghe Gabel Sew been busted 


the number in slaughter condition. 
There has been a general tendency to 
hold back ewe lambs for replacement, as 
the sheep outlook is better and heavy 
death losses of old ewes are expected 
again this winter. 

There has been a tendency for the up- 
ward trend in the consumptive demand 
for lamb to catch up with the supply. 


Scabby Barley 


ScABBY barley can be fed to cattle, 
sheep, and poultry without harm result- 
ing. Pigs are made sick when fed rations 
containing large portions of scabby bar- 
ley. However, barley with as much as 11 
percent infection can be given to them 
with no danger involved. These state- 
ments summarize the results of 4 years 








of tests by the Wisconsin Experiment | 


Station and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.—S. T. G., Wis. 





“Beauty seen is never lost 
God’s colors all are fast.” 





WOLVERINE 
SAcll Hourehide 





DROWNED IN 


TANK 35 DAYS 


DRIED OUT SOFT am 
AND PLIABLE 


Who ever heard of a work shoe being 
kept completely submerged in water 
and soaked for 35 full days—then dry- 
ing out soft and pliable? Quite a lot to 
ask of a work shoe, isn’t it? Yet a 
Wolverine Shell Horsehide shoe was 
put to this incredibly severe test by 
the Berglund & Hern’s Shoe Store of 
Spokane, Washington. Think of it! 
After soaking in a tank for 840 hours, 
it dried out glove-soft. 


No Other Work Shoe 
in the World Like 
WOLVERINE Shell 


Horsehides! 


T’S some work shoe that can go through 
such an unusual test and emerge soft 
and pliable as ever—the way this Wolver- 
ine did! Man, what more convincing proof 
could anyone ask for than Wolverine Shell 
Horsehides give, the lasting comfort that 
hard-working feet deserve? 

Why do Wolverines always stay soft? 
Never dry hard and stiff-as-a-board? Any 
one of the millions of Wolverine wearers all 
over the country can tell you the answer. 
Wolverines ALONE are made with the up- 
pers and soles BOTH of Shell Horsehide. 
And with the triple-tanning process, known 
only to Wolverine, this unique double- 
strength leather is made SOFT—to stay 
SOFT in spite of rain, snow, slush, sleet 
and ice! 

Slip into a pair of Wolverines. Feel how 
moccasin soft, roomy and flexible they are. 
Run your fingers over the seams—see how 


deep in thesurface topreventripping. You'll 
be amazed how they laugh at scuffs and 
resist the acids of barnyard and limestone 
soil. How their sturdy, flexible soles never 
seem to wear out. 

Your Wolverine dealer has all styles— 
ankle length or high tops. See him today. 
And remember, be sure that the name 
WOLVERINE is stamped on them so that 
you will get the genuine Wolverine Shell 
Horsehide! 

Wolverine Shoe & Tanning 
Corporation, Dept. W-11-33 


Rockford, 
Michigan | 








SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 


This helpful little illustrated F 
booklet on ‘‘work shoe 

foot,” its cause and its re- t 
lief. Mail coupon. E 


DEALERS: 


A prominent dealer writes: “Wolverines are the 
greatest asset we havein our store, Wearers recor: - 
mend more customers—repeat business is remark- 
able.” More than 15,000 dealers are making their 
stores work shoe headquarters by featuring Wol- 
verines.Our retailsales plan isespecially attractive. 













See That Shell? 
It’s found only in that 

rt of the hide that 
ays over the horse’s 
hips. In that portion 
only is hidden the tough 
inner shell, a substance 
like your finger nail. 
That explains the extra wear and serv- 
ice for which Wolverines are famous. 
Only Wolverines make work shoes with 
BOTH soles and uppers of 
this Shell Horschide. 


Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp., 
Dept. W-11-33 
Rockford, Michigan 


Address 


‘ 

| 

| N 
ame 

! 

| Town State 

' 
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Kindly send me the name of the nearest | 
store handling Wolverine Shoes. Include 4 | 
copy of your booklet “‘Work Shoe Foot.’ 




















-hand in toma 
and umafrad. 


CHARMING old couple. Now they 
bravely face the future—just the two 
as they started out fifty years ago. A won- 
derful boy—the only flower of their love— 
was their daily pride for many happy years. 
Strangely, it was he, in the flush of 
manhood, who went Home first. Now, 
as they bravely carry on, many comfort- 
ing thoughts are theirs. And not the least 
of them is the knowledge that a CLark 
Vault was suggested. Their faith in its 
immaculate protection is always a pre- 
cious consolation. 


A New Vault, in One Piece 


Today it is our pleasure to offer a mew CLARK 
Vault-—the beautiful Custodian. It is the first 
one-piece metal vault. The design 
is rich and massive in effect. Yet a classic 
touch is given by graceful Ionic pillars and 
flowing curves which not only add to its 
charm but increase its strength materially. 
Made of one piece of specially processed, 
rust-resisting metal, with the famous CLARK 
Air-Seal, this new CLARK Custodian assures 


? 
and only 


generations of water-proof service. 

Leading funeral directors have or can easily get 
the new CLARK Custedian, CLARK Standard or 
Crark All-Copper Vaults. They come in appro- 
priate modern finishes and at reasonable prices. Our 
warranty for 50 years or more goes with every 


vault. See that the name “CLark” is on the end. 
“ “ 
roe ba 


FREE Book) o_o Duty”—tells exactly 
what to do when you are called upon to take 
charge. Every adult should have a copy. Write. 
The Clark Grave Vault Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
Branch Offices and Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo. 
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Linseed Oilmeal 
Wins 


Tests this year at the lowa Experi- | 


ment Station showed linseed oilmeal to | 


be far superior to whole soybeans as a 
protein feed for fattening steers. Steers 
were divided into four groups which 
were just as even as it was possible to 
make them. They were started on feed 
last November 18, and were fed 240 
days, or until July 16. Then they were 
weighed and comparisons made. 

All lots of steers received corn silage, 
alfalfa hay, shelled corn, block salt, and 
a mineral mixture. In addition one lot 
received linseed oilmeal. Another lot 
received a light ration of whole soybeans. 
A third lot was given a medium ration 
of whole soybeans which was later 
changed to linseed oilmeal to see if 
finishing on linseed oilmeal would over- 
come the difficulties of early soybean 
feeding. The fourth lot was given a 
heavy ration of whole soybeans. All 
steers cost $6.80 per hundred delivered 
in the feedlots. 


THE first lot started at 462 pounds and 
finished with an average weight of 973 
pounds. In addition to the standard 
ration this lot was fed an average of 1.48 
pounds of linseed oilmeal daily for each 
steer. The net cost of gain was $3.92 per 
hundred pounds. The necessary selling 
price to pay for feed and original cost 
was $5.41. The actual appraised value 
at the experiment station was $6.15 per 
hundred pounds. 

The second lot had a light feeding of 
one pound of whole soybeans per steer 
daily and no linseed oilmeal. Otherwise 
the ration was the same as that received 
by the first lot. This lot started at 467 
pounds and finished with an average 
weight of 908 pounds. The net cost of 
gain was $3.57 per hundred pounds and 
the necessary selling price to pay for feed 
and original cost was $5.36. This lot was 
appraised at $5.50 per hundred pounds 
and was in much poorer finish than the 
lot fed linseed oilmeal. 

The third lot was fed soybeans for 5 
months and then changed to linseed oil- 
meal. Otherwise this lot was fed the same 
as all other groups. The starting weight 
was 472 pounds and the average weight 
at the finish was 958 pounds. The cost of 
gain was $3.64 per hundred pounds and 
the necessary selling price to pay for 
feed and original cost was $5.33. This 
lot was in better condition than the 
group fed soybeans thruout the feeding 
period as demonstrated by the fact that 
it was appraised at $5.85 per hundred 
pounds at the experiment station. 


THE fourth lot was fed the same as all 


others except that a heavy feeding of 


soybeans was given thru thé entire 
feeding period. The group went into the 
feedlots weighing 462 pounds each and 
finished weighing 936 pounds. The cost 
of gains was $3.85 per hundred and the 
sale price necessary to pay original cost 
and feed was $5.44. This lot was ap- 
praised at $5.75 

When we analyze this information a 
little further, we find that the steers in 
the lot fed linseed oilmeal were worth 
$59.88 per head and those in the group 
given a heavy ration of soybeans were 
worth $53.85. The only material differ- 











‘When seconds count 


Il wanta 


PLUMB Axe”, 


says America’s Champion Chopper 


’ 





“When the seconds 
count, give me a Plumb 
Axe with its extra mar- 
gin of speed. It saves me 
onesecond in every five,” 
says Peter McLaren, 
America’s Champion 
Chopper. 

You may never chop 
against a stop-watch, but 
you do want an axe that 
saves your strength and 
gets work done. 
A Plumb does 
this because 
every axe is hard- 
ened and tem- 
pered by modern 
electrical equip- 
ment. Guess- 
work is elimina- 
ted. Every blade 
is uniform. And 
every Plumb is 
balanced scien- 
tifically. It falls 
naturally, so that all the force of your 
blow drives the blade in. 

Look for the axe with the Red Handle 
and Black Head at hardware stores. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Phila., U.S. A 


A LIFETIME HAMMER 







Broad face, toughened head, knife-like 
claws, screw wedge to retighten the 
handle—the hammer for hard farm use 
Ask for HF81, 1 lb. model, Price $1.25 





LAWRENCE 


CAUSTIC BALSAM 


-Reduced 


to sqse 


at Your Druggist 
or Sent Postpaid 
on Receipt of Price 

Keep Your HORSE Working 
For quick results, apply this old reliable liniment 
«+. blister ... counter-irritant. For spavin, curb, 
capped hock, fistula, wire cuts, sprained and 
overworked muscles, bruises and other ailments. 
Stronger than ever. Will not scar or blemish. 

NO BETTER HUMAN LINIMENT MADE 
Caution: Beware of substitutes. Accept 
only LAWRENCE CAUSTIC BALSAM 
«+..the time- preset formula in the 
WHITE CARTO 
THE LAWRENCE. WILLIAMS co. 
Established 1879 Cleveland, Ohio 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., N. Y.C., Seles Representatives 








START A STAMP COLLECTION 


Complete set of U. 8. Bi-Centennial stamps, also 100 
varieties from 100 different countries, a beginners 
album (space for 3,000 stamps) and 1,000 hinges 
all for 50c. Illustrated price list free. 


BATCHELDER STAMP CO., Peoria, Illinois 

































ence in feeding was that the steers in 
one group received 355 pounds each of 
linseed oilmeal during the feeding 
period while those in the other group re- 
ceived 580 pounds of soybeans each. 
The substitution of 355 pounds of lin- 
seed oilmeal for 580 pounds of soybeans 
made the steers worth $6.03 more per 
head. 

The original cost of these two groups 
was exactly the same. At that rate lin- 
seed oilmeal was worth $34 a ton more 
than soybeans as a feed for steers. In 
every case the whole soybeans were un- 
satisfactory. These results check with 
those of similar trials made last year. 
However, when the oil is extracted from 
the soybeans and the soybean oilmeal 
is fed as a protein supplement satisfac- 
tory gains and finish are produced. 


Our Swine System 


Wer FOLLOW a plan of swine produc- | 


tion which allows the pigs to suckle until 
twelve weeks of age. Then the sows are 
permitted to gain in weight and get in 
top condition before farrowing again. 
Each sow produces three litters ‘before 
she is fattened for market unless she is 
culled from the herd before that time. 

Gilts are selected from March litters 
to farrow the following March. All of the 
good litters are ear-marked and later 
the desired number of gilts is selected 
from these marked pigs. We wait until 
the pigs are about two weeks old before 
marking. Then we can be sure that the 
pigs are from good mothers. After the 
purebred gilts are selected they are bred 
to a boar of the same breed for March 
farrowing the following year. 

The sows which produce litters in 
March are allowed to suckle their pigs 
until twelve weeks of age. They are then 
gaining in weight if on full feed as the 
flow of milk has begun to fall off. We 
cull about 20 percent of the sows and 
breed immediately to a boar of another 
breed to produce cross-bred pigs in 
September. 

Alfalfa or clover pasture is provided 
for the sows until farrowing time in the 
fall. Plenty of portable houses are pro- 
vided over the field for these September 
litters. The sows select their own nests 
and farrow without being penned. The 
herdsman usually notices when a sow is 
farrowing, and gives assistance if neces- 
sary. The sows are usually gentle after 
being handled the previous March. 

The fall pigs are weaned in December 
and the sows bred again to another 
breed of boar for May farrowing. These 
litters are produced on pasture under the 
same system used for fall. 

This plan makes possible production 
of two cross-bred litters from each sow. 
More than 60 percent of all pigs pro- 
duced are cross-bred. We get the benefit 
of selecting the best gilts and allowing 
them to produce three litters, yet the 
sow herd is renewed each year. Little 
labor is required for fall and late spring 
litters. This system is practical for small 









or large producers, for the labor of | 


handling the sows and pigs is distributed 
thruout the entire year.—T. C., Kans. 





In an eight-year test at the Ohio Ex- 
periment Station it was found that 
wheat averages 3 bushels more per acre 


when plowing for the crop is done by | 


August 15 or earlier. 


LOOKING A TAPE-MEASURE 


STRAIGHT IN THE EYE! 





WHEN you take HANES Wonderwear out of the box, chest 
and trunk-measure look you straight in the eye! For the 
measurements are knit and cut into the suit. Common-sense 
care when you wash HANES keeps it the size the label says! 


And that’s what keeps a man happy in HANES. Noth- 
ing grips or rips, when he bends over to lace his shoes. 
Nothing clutches the crotch, when he stretches and strains 
on the end of a hayfork. He can wrench and reach as much 
as he wants—HANES moves with him like a shadow! 


Get hold of a heavyweight HANES. Run your hand 
around inside and ruffle the downy 
fabric. It’s as soft as the fuzz on a 
newly hatched chick—even along the 
seams! When HANES snuggles across 
a man’s chest, there’s not a chance for 
chills or chattering teeth! 


Look at the cuffs on the legs and 
arms of HANES. You can see they’re 
on to stay! Test the stitching .. . try 
the buttons . . . look at the double 
seam in the shoulders. It can’t come 
out! If your regular store doesn’t 
have HANES, please write P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Company, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. 


There are all sorts and sizes of 
HANES—shirts and drawers as 
well as union suits. The Heavy- 
weight Champion is illustrated. 
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Arvin prices are stilllow 
and Arvin quality is up, higher than ever. 
Many important improvements feature 
this year’s Arvin Hot Water Car Heaters 
— improvements to make you forget win- 
ter’s chilly blasts while you’re in your 
car ... Arvins this year have greater 
heating capacity—on the coldest days 
you can count on your Arvin to keep 
you warm. You have complete regula- 
tion of heat with Arvin’s new multi- 
speed, illuminated control switch; a sim- 
ple turn brings any degree of warmth 
your comfort requires .. . These newly 
styled Arvins are much better looking, 
too, and they require less room in your 
car because they mount closer to the 
dash. Yet prices are so low that everyone 
ean afford Arvin heat this year. Sold by 
garages and accessory stores, car dealers 
and service stations everywhere. See the 
improved Arvins at your dealer’s, and 


have one installed in your car. 


ARVIN 


HOT WATER 
CAR HEATERS 


Gis Low as*12 °° 


NOBLITT-SPARKS INDUSTRIES, Inc., COLUMBUS, IND. 
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Prevent Anemia 


ANEMIA is a condition of the blood 
in which the normal number of red blood 
cells is lacking. Also, these cells contain 
less of a substance called hemoglobin. 


In studying milk as a preventive of 


anemia at the University of Wisconsin, 
it was discovered that whole milk con- 
tains insufficient quantities of iron and 
copper. Experimental animals fed whole 
milk alone lost weight and died of 
anemia in a few weeks. However, the ad- 
dition of iron and copper salts to whole 
milk made it possible to prevent anemia. 

It was later learned that the addition 
of very small amounts of manganese to 
these other minerals in milk aided growth 
and reproduction in rats. 

Recent experiments with pigs showed 
that the feeding of this “mineralized” 
milk alone, plus a little codliver oil to 
give vitamin D, produced as rapid 
growth as did one of the best standard 
mixed rations. The pigs fed only whole 
milk with iron, copper, manganese, and 
codliver oil added, averaged 200 pounds 
in weight at 414 months of age. For the 
first 16 weeks these pigs made an aver- 
age daily gain of 14 pounds which was 
about the same as for the pigs fed the 
standard ration. This experiment showed 
a wide difference in the amount of dry 
matter required in feeding the two kinds 
of feeds as measured by the rate of gain. 
In the “mineralized” milk ration only 
1.97 pounds of dry matter was needed 
for each pound of gain as compared with 
3.53 pounds of dry matter féd in the 
standard ration per pound of gain.in the 
pigs. This shows that whole milk, ~ 
the three minerals, and codliver oil, i 
very efficient in producing growth in 
pigs.—L. V. B., Wis. 


By Lantern Light 


Long hours they work—out on the 
farms— 

By lantern light, before the dawn ap- 
pears, 

Before the mariy charms 

Of breaking day—all thru the years 

They clip the end from off the night 

A-doing chores by lantern light. 


Long hours they work, and close the day 

By choring after dark. The stock 

Must have its grain and hay 

Regardless of the hour by clock. 

They take an hour or two from night 

A-doing chores by lantern light. 
—Alson Secor 














Dusty the Pup— ‘‘What’s the idea of 
pawing an’ snapping at me like that?”’ 


















BeTreR LIGHT 


at Less Cost! 


EVA 


SANG 
with a 


Ks READING LAMP 


OU can fill any room in your home with 

an abundance of pure-white brilliance 
.-.more light than 20 ordinary oil lamps 
will give. It’s clear, steady light almost like 
daylight...easy on your eyes. Costs only 
a penny a night to operate. Safe, can’t spill 
fuelevenif tipped over. Can’t be filled while 
lighted. Gives years of dependable service. 
Send for descriptive folder 
Z, and prices, 


~ The Coleman Lantern 
~ for Any Job— Any Night 
\ Handiest of all outdoor lights. In- 
\, stant lighting. Defies wind, rain and 
insects, Sturdily built to stand hard 
usage. Just the light for farms, dair- 
ies, camping, fishing and gene ral use. 
Various models from only $5.95 up. 


FREE Mantle Offer 


We invite you to try a pair of Coleman 
Mantles at our expense to test their 
superior quality. Made stronger to last 
longer. Just send 10¢ to cover postage 
and packing. No further cost . 

Mantles are free. Send for yours now! 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. 
Dept. SF105 Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif. Toronto, Ont., Canada (3105) 





Treat LAME HORSE 


while he WORKS 


Horse keeps working while being 
treated with old reliable Absorbine 
—never blisters nor removes hair. 
Brings quick aid in relieving mus- 
cular soreness, swellings, other ail- 
ments of strain or sprain. Antiseptic 
to aid healing of open sores, galls, 
cuts, Economical. Little goes far. 
Any druggist. Large bottle, $2.50. 
W. F. Young, Inc.,295 Lyman St., 
Springfield, Mass. 


use ABSORBINE 














EDWARDS 25 


BUY NOW-- SAVE MONEY 





Protect 
home and 
buildings 


our 
arm 
from 








fire, lightning, 


prices higher. 
Send Roof Measurements Immediately. 
Ve will quote you a money-saving, 
freight-paid price backed by our $10,000 
guarantee. Ask for Catalog 84. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1106-1156 Butler St. Cincinnati, 0. 














Our Pledge 


«< 

We USE Successful Farming ad- 
vertisements as a standard by which to 
measure the reliability of a firm with 
which we intend to do business. This 
policy assures us of honest merchan- 
dise,” writes W. C. B. of Indiana. 

Mrs. F. P. of lowa writes: ‘““We want 
advertisements pertinent and reliable. 
Those in Successful Farming are.” 

B. L. of Ohio has this to say: “We like 
your advertisements because they are 
dependable, timely, and so fully cover 
the farmer’s needs.” 


F. C. S. of Minnesota voices the same | 


sentiment when he says: “I have had 
success with all articles I have tried that 
were advertised in your magazine, and 
have come to the conclusion that if an 
article is advertised in Successful Farm- 
ing it is sure OK, and before buying | 
always look to see if it is advertised in 
your magazine.” 


Hunpreps of similar expressions 
could be quoted but these are sufficient. 
Do you know that there are only two 
farm publications which guarantee their 
advertising? Actually back their guar- 
antee with money? One of them is Suc- 
cessful Farming. Beginning with the very 
first issue of Successful Farming, E. T. 
Meredith, founder, refused to foist upon 
his readers any advertising that seemed 











ND that’s what hundreds 





questionable as to values, or honesty. | 


This censorship has cost a vast sum of 
money but it is a pleasure to know that 
our readers recognize this high standard 
of business ethics, and that they have 
profited by it as indicated by their let- 
ters. Here is our guarantee to you. 
When you purchase any article ad- 


vertised in Successful Farming, whether | 


you buy it of your local dealer or from 
the advertiser direct, and it is not as 
represented in the advertisement, we 
will make a thoro investigation. We 
guarantee that your money will be re- 
turned or that proper adjustment will be 
made, if you mentioned Successful Farm- 
ing when you purchased the article. We 
do not guarantee accounts of bankrupts. 

Our guarantee stands regardless of 
hard times. Our advertisements are re- 
liable. The firms that offer to sell you 
goods thru our columns can be depended 
upon to sell the same kind of goods as 
they advertise. 


Or COURSE, mistakes may occur. | 


They do on your farm and they do in 
every business house. Someone may 
blunder, but when you have a just com- 
plaint against any merchant or manu- 
facturer over a purchase you have made 
after seeing the advertisement in Suc- 
cessful Farming, you can write to us and 
we will get a satisfactory adjustment for 
you, provided you mentioned seeing the 
advertisement in Successful Farming 
when you made the purchase. 

Never before has the country been 
flooded with so much trash, so much 
deception in business dealings, so much 
crookedness in trade as now. Agents 
pester you with enticing prices and 


tempting goods. Watch your step. Don’t | 
sign any papers or cards. Don’t have | 
any dealing with strangers who make | 
flattering offers. You can be courteous | 


but firm and cautious. Stick to reliable 


merchants and reliable advertised goods. | 








" There's 


no use talking, 
John. 


Ham cured with 
MhdHickeupy 
SMOKED SALT 


has the true 
hickory smoke 
flavor /” 


of thousands of other farm 


women can say because they, too, have learned that 


Old Hickory Smoked Salt gi 


ves a genuine, wholesome, 


delicious hickory flavor to meats... that tangy, appetizing 
hickory taste which sends plates back for a second helping 


and brings a premium price on 


meats if sold. 


Old Hickory Smoked Salt, because it is pure salt actually 
smoked with hickory wood smoke, cures and smokes at the 


same time. Thus, while the salt 


is curing the meat uniformly 


and thoroughly from rind to bone, the hickory wood smoke 
at the same time penetrates into every fiber and cell to give 


your meat that rich, juicy hi 
with Old Hickory Smoked Salt. 


Say Goodbye to t 
Old Hickory Smoked Salt elim 


ckory flavor obtainable only 


he Smokehouse 
inates all the dirt, drudgery, 


danger and doubt of the old-fashioned smokehouse . . . cures 


and smokes meat in one operation in half 
the time and with half the labor required 
by the smokehouse method. Old Hickory 
Smoked Salt improves the keeping qualities 
of meat... helps prevent loss from spoilage 
and shrinkage. ..and conserves the natural 
juices and fats of the original fresh meat. 


On Sale at All Dealers 


Insist on the original, genuine, patented Old 
Hickory Smoked Salt. Your local dealer carries Old 


Hickory—in Plain or Sugar Cure—or 


A drum cures over 100 


—— 


the smoked salt approved 
Bureau of 


Meats Without a Smo 


you quickly. Place your order now! 


The only curing salt actually smoked with genuine 
hickory wood smoke is Old Hickory Smoked Salt. . . 


For valuable free book, ‘‘How to Cure and Smoke 




















can get it for 






lbs. of meat. 





lS} SMOKED SALT 





by Good Housekeeping 
Foods. 





kehouse,”’ write to 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., Dept. 11-A, 20 North Wacker, Chicago, Ill. 


or GENERAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 





; Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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and there wasn’t a kick after he 
hit the water. There’s nothing like 
these Nitro Express Shells to reach out 
and grab ’em when they’re streakin’ 
out of range.” 

And don’t the shooters know it! 
The old timers im the duck blinds were 
the first to get wise, but soon shoot- 
ers everywhere learned that Kleanbore 
Nitro Express are the strongest, hard- 
est- hitting, ieagest-tange shells on 
the market. Bate 

All Nitro Express Shells are Klean- 
bore, but all Kleanbore loads are not 
Nitro Express. Use Kleanbore Game 
Loads or Kleanbore Shur Shot for 
average range shooting. 


aor shot! He folded like a tent, 


Kleanbore shells are green and 
are packed in green boxes 
The Kleanbore formula is patented, 
and the name is copyrighted. No am- 
munition is Kleanbore unless it is 
made by Remington. Your dealer has 

Kleanbore 

W rite for a descriptive folder. REMINGTON 
ARMS COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT,CONN... 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition. 


ALWAYS SHOOT 


_ KLEANBORE 


SHOT SHELLS — 


@UPOND 








THE STOVER 





HAMMER MILL 


~ Will Cut Your 
“Feed Costs 35% 


Cuts meat-building, milk and 
egg producing costs one-third 
and makes larger profits from 
your crops by grinding and 
mixing feed properly 


= 












SEND POST CARD 
FOR FREE BOOKS 


Tell how, when and 
why to grind feed 
for lower costs and 
higher profits. Con- 
tain 101 feeding 
formulas. Explain 
how to balance 
rations and make 
money grinding for 
neighbors. 






$10 Up 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO. Freeport, Ill,, Dept. U-11 
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Thanksgiving! 
[ Continued from page 9 | 


short of seed last spring and planted a 
few acres with seed saved with the rest, 
but left lying on the floor of the machine 
shed all winter. It showed fairly good 
germination, altho the sprouts seemed a 
little weak. But in the field it made only 
about two-thirds of a stand. It just 
lacked good dry storage to be as good as 
the rest. I am sure now that it was the 
spread of disease and molds that caused 
it to grow so p vorly 1 in the field. 


© I am not able to understand why an 
open season for qui il should be declared 
i? .Darts-of (ows tits. year. Our part of 
the state is north of the af Where quail 
ever become plentiful, but I ci see no 
reason for such a season anywherésLn 
these days of fierce insect war, I believe 
we should protect the quail. If we will 
generally prohibit the shooting of them 
on our places, we can do much to lessen 
the losses of an open season. I think at 
this time of year we might better be 
building shelters to protect them from 
the weather than to be killing them. | 
always want to hear the whistle of the 
bobwhite around my place and I am 
going to do my best to protect him. 


© Our hybrid corn was very satisfactory 
this year. It was much better in yield 
than our regular corn and stood up much 
better, which is a valuable quality. 


Little Lad 


O, little lad, how pure the heart 
That sends the happy song 

U pward into my window as 
You’re playing all day long! 

How clean your busy hands beneath 
The soil of Childhood’s play : 
Unstained by evil deeds that mark 

The erring grown-up’s way. 


How perfectly you trust in Him 
Who blessed them such as you, 
Taught by God’s beauteous world a 
faith 
I would the scoffer knew! 
How broad your love 
thought 
Of rank or creed or rac 
That holds with sweet sincerity 
For ali mankind a place. 


by 








Teach me, O little lad, to live 
In simple faith as you, 

That I may know again Life’s joy 
As only children do! 


—Romona Ross Keller 
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&’ FREE vc 
MAKE MORE 
MONEY 


XHAUSTIVE tests have proved 
that if the feeds you use have the 
proper Iodine content you can have 
healthier stock, more milk, eggs and 
meat with less feed. For example, in 
Wisconsin, Dairy tests proved that 
Iodine increased milk flow an aver- 
age of 4.7%. Farm economists on 
the other hand say “An increase 
of 10% in milk will double the 
net profit per cow.” 

Similarly, it has been found that 
Iodine increases egg production and 
egg fertility— puts minerals to work 
to build hard shelled eggs and sturdy 
chicks; also quick growing, healthy 
pigs, calves, lambs, etc. 

There area number of 
leading feed and mineral 
manufacturers who are 
privileged to use this 
Iodine seal, which guar- 
antees that their feeds, 
mashes and concentrates 
have satisfactory lodinecon- 
tent. Mail the coupon for 
their names also our free 
booklet full of money-mak- 
ing facts. Get yourcopy NOW. 


— Toren 2 8 ee 
] IODINE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Inc. SF-11 4 
120 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


Please send me your free Booklet—+IODINE, 
j ITS NEEDS AND ITS BENEFITS IN FARM ff 
| FEEDS”. 


i Name sion 





rm velocity or 
tly running in ‘ 
se offers not 


Self-governing to st 

m ild winds and constan, 
an oil-bath, the Woodman 

only efficient service but bas =— 

years ‘a service. Send for FR: \amange ii 


let, it tells of the many Woc, - 
features including the new replagque* shaft bearings. 


WOODMANSE MFG. CO., 211 E. MaltmSt> FREEPORT, ULL. 








Fence * 


neg 3 


nd., 

and only slightly, higher 

states. 200 styles. Everyrod full Mo o 
per Steel, heavily galvanized. Faun eee 
on Barb Wire, ‘osts, Gates, Rooting 2 ( 

A Paint. Write today for Free Catalog), 
Interlocking Fence Co., Box 1435 Morton,'! 


OO will protect your loved ones 


with Old Line Life Insurance 


_ Now, on a special limited offer, Sia \ 
B month buys standard LEGAL RE 
SERVE life insurance with full cash 
eed values, paid up and extended insurance 
privileges Backed by more than $21 
000,000 in assets. More than $40,000, 


if 000 has been paid to poliey holders 
9)" Write today for full particulars and 
% apecimen policy. We have no agents 


Postal Life Insurance deaanettesiinn Ave. Dept. 314, New York 













Welictous Syrup-7} Pink 


Easy to Make =jiffy-quick — with 


MAPLEINE 


Two-ounce bottle only 35<—at your grocer’s. 
CRESCENT MANUFACTURING CO., seattte.u.S. A. 











APPLE TREES > 


Blood Red and Yellow Delicious. Cherries, plums, pears, 
Berries, nuts, grapes, 3c. Ornamentals, etc. Catalog Free. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 9, CLEVELAND, TENN, 










































Veterinary 


Sore SHoULDER—My horse has a sore 
shoulder every year. This year his sore is 
about as large as a dollar. We use a pad on 
him but that doesn’t help. Please tell me how 
to heal that sore and how to toughen his 
shoulder. The horse is practically worthless 
until I find a cure for the sore.—A. P., Pa. 


The only certain remedy for a chronic sore 
and lump on a horse’s shoulder is to have it 
cut out by a veterinarian and then treat as a 
common wound until healed. Meanwhile ap- 
ply two or three times daily an ointment com- 
pounded of one dram each of iodoform, tannic 
and boric acid per ounce of lard or petroleum 
jelly. Adjust the padding so that it does not 
rub the sore, if the horse must be worked. 
Toughen shoulders by bathing several times 
daily with cold water containing one level 
teaspoonful of tannic acid per quart. 


Mance—All of our pigs have the mange 
and I would like to know what to use and 
how to treat them. Would dry lime-sulphur 
be good?—J. P. S., Iowa. 


Dry lime-sulphur will not cure hog mange. 
But lime-sulphur made into a solution for 
dipping according to directions given by the 
maker of the preparation is an excellent 
remedy. A solution of coal-tar dip is also a 
good remedy, if made and used according to 
directions given on the label of the container 
or its literature supplied by the manufacturer. 
The dipping has to be repeated in 7 to 10 
days. Following the second treatment the 
hogs should be moved into new sanitary 
quarters on grass. Then the old quarters 
should be cleansed, disinfected and white- 
washed. Old hog lots should be plowed, 
cropped, and seeded. If these things are not 
done the disease will keep recurring. It is 
contracted in quarters where affected pigs 
have been kept. Clean range and quarters 
are essential for hog raising. 


A1tinc Cows—I have a cow that gave 36 
pounds of milk with her first calf last year. 
She did well for 10 days, then got sick. 
The veterinarian said she had hemorrhagic 
septicemia. He has given her potassium 
nitrate and salts for nearly two weeks. She is 
no better. She will not eat feed at all, but 
grazes good on pasture. She has a discharge 
from her nose, is feverish, and has lost con- 
siderable weight. She is giving just enough 
milk for her calf. The milk has always seemed 
all right. She seems worse in early morning. 


—B. H., Okla. 


It is common for a cow to become sick 
during the time of the lochial discharge or 
“second cleaning” about 10 days after calving, 
unless carefully managed until that period is 
passed. Exposure, chill, or change of feed 
may induce the sickness, but it should soon 
pass off. Were the cow affected with hem- 
orrhagic septicemia, death would be likely 
to occur in a few days. There is no certain 
remedy for the disease, but vaccination is 
fairly successful as a preventive. Adminis- 
tration of potassium iodide in full doses for 
some time causes a discharge from the eyes 
and nostrils, weakness, loss of flesh and a 
shrink in milk secretion. Discontinue all 
medicinal treatment and the cow may soon 
pick up and do well, provided she is gener- 
ously fed as soon as her appetite returns. 








NOTHING 10 DO 
TILL NEXT MAY! 


@ Why worry with an anti-freeze that has to be watched and checked 
up on?... that evaporates and fades away on you?... Why bother with 
filling, refilling and then refilling again? Get G. P. A. Radiator Glycerine. 
Fill up once and forget it. Nothing more to do until time to drain it out 
next spring. One filling lasts all winter. It won’t evaporate. 


G. P. A. is economical—because no refillings are required, because 
the first cost is the last cost. It’s doubly economical now; prices reduced 
last year, reduced again this year— when everything else is going up! 

Read the advantages of G. P. A. that are displayed below. Remember 
too, that G. P. A. has no unpleasant odors, that it won’t injure Duco... 
Why accept anything less when the best is so low-priced? FILL NOW! 

Glycerine Producers’ Association, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


The “ew G.P.A. 
G PA. 4 = =* Won't evaporate 


7 -Volrwney: * Stops radiator rusting 
GLYCERINE * Does not cause leakage 


THE SAFE ANTI FREEZE 


> 


* Will not clog or gum 
* Prices AGAIN reduced 


* 1933’s BIGGEST ANTI-FREEZE BARGAIN! 
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MACHINES 


THAT NEED COAXING 





NEED 3-IN-ONE OIL 


Any sewing machine needs coaxing 
when the working parts become dirty. 


Women who sew often 
know this, and use 3-in- 
One —the oil that is 
blended to keep parts clean 
and rust-free as it lubricates. 
Try it; see how much 
easier it makes sewing! 
Your dealer has 3-in-One 
Oil in new handy cans 
and bottles. 











Wear a genuine 
Brown’s Beach Jacket in 
cold weather. Its rugged knit-in 
wool fleece construction always 
keeps you warm and dry—protects you 
from quick changes of temperature and 
the colds and discomfort which often 
result from being outdoors in the early 
morning or late evening. Brown’s 
patented weave can’t ravel— 
won't “‘bind’’ the arms. With a 
Brown’s you get double your 
money's worth in wear and 
comfort. Avoid imitations. In- 
sist on secing the name 
“Brown’s Beach Jacket’’ on 
collar label and on snap fast- 
eners. If your dealer doesn’t 
carry Brown’s, mail the cou- 
pon below. 


Four Styles in Vests 
and Coats. 
Sizes 34 to 50.9 












BEACH 
JACKETS 


















MADE ONLY BY 
BROWN 'S BEACH JACKETCO. 
; WORCESTER, MASS. 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET CoO. 
Dept.S-11 Worcester, Mass. 
0 Please send your free booklet of styles. I am 
interested in Jackets as checked below:— 
0 Coat with collar 0 Vest with V neck 
( Coat without collar 0 Vest with square neck 
My size is......(sizes 34 to 50). My dealer’s name is 


My name... 
My address 
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Trapping 
[ Continued from page 21 | 


_ Up the hollow a little farther was a 
hollow log. I put a trap in front of it 
and used part of a dead chicken for bait. 
I caught a small opossum there. Then a 
heavy snow came and covered every- 
thing. While this was on, a mink bur- 
rowed into the log and of course into the 
trap. His hide was then mine. 

Having one extra fox trap I decided 
to try to catch a fox. I set my trap on 
the ridge across the hollow. I tied the 
trap to an old post lying on the ground 
and covered it with grass and leaves. 
Then I threw on some pieces of chicken 
and then set the grass afire. A heavy 
snow covered the trap and it lay there 
4 or 5 weeks but I just stayed away and 
finally got my fox. He was a nice red 
one 4 feet long. 

With one week of trapping season to 
go yet I have caught 10 opossums, 2 
coons, 1 mink, 1 fox, and 3 skunks. Dur- 
ing this time I have attended school 
regularly. I am in the eighth grade and 
will start to high school next year. Need- 
less to say, I have my rifle and other 
things I needed.—David Hook, Illinois. 


Curtis outwitted a badger 


One evening last fall our neighbor 
saw a skunk in a meadow and told me 
he believed there was a den nearby. The 
next day I took 4 traps and searched for 
the den. On a hillside joining the meadow 
I found 2 burrows about 10 feet apart 
which had dead grass in them. 

Upon examining some dirt which had 
been dug out I found several long black 
and white hairs. So I set one trap in each 
hole. I took another route home and on 
the way found what appeared to be 
another skunk den at a stone pile, where 
I set my two remaining traps. 

The next morning I found a big broad- 
striped skunk in a trap at the hillside 
den. During the next two weeks I caught 
5 more skunks at these two dens. Our 
hired man showed me how to shoot them 
in the heart to kill them instantly. 

Later in the fall I set several traps for 
white weasels, using large pieces of 
rabbit for bait which were hung about a 
foot above the traps. When we butch- 
ered I filled a can with blood and carried 


it on my trap line to dip the bait in, for | 


weasels are very fond of blood. I set my 
traps for weasels in sloughs, on brush- 
covered hillsides, and at stone piles. 

One morning while going over my 
trap line, I saw where a badger had 
walked in the fresh snow. A badger fur is 
valuable so I followed his tracks and 
soon found where he had gone into a den. 
I set two of my largest traps in the loose 
dirt at the entrance. But next morning 
I found the wise old badger had shoved 
my traps to one side and escaped. 

A new trail led away from the den and 
I followed it about 3 miles before I came 
to another burrow into which the badger 
had gone. This time I did not set my 
traps in the den. Taking half a jack 
rabbit which I had in my game bag for 
weasel bait, I placed it on the ground 
about 10 feet from the den and set three 
traps around it. Two days later I caught 
him at this set. He was a fine big fellow, 
and very savage. I made several more 
sets for badgers, using jack rabbit for 








Are You Still Passing Up 
the Foods You Love? 


O you have to “‘coddle” a fussy stomach? 
Then learn how millions overcome gas, 
acidity, sourness and heartburn. They eat their 
favorite foods—anything they like. Yet they 
avoid fear of after-effects easily, by simply 
topping off each meal with three or four de- 
licious antacid Tums. Just like candy—but 
they dispel gas and neutralize excess stomach 
acids in a jiffy. Tums contain no soda or water 
soluble alkalies, only soothing insoluble antacids 
that pass off undissolved and inert when the 
acid conditions are corrected. At all drug- 
gists’—only 10c. Millions now use Tums. 
Beautiful new id and bi 1934 Calendar- 
Thermometer. Also samples 's and ust 


wend nd address, enclosing stamp,to A 
LEWIS COMPANY, Dept. 8X36 St, Loui 


TUMS 


TUMS ARE 
ANTACID .. 
NOTALAXATIVE 


For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable Ne 
Laxative NR (Nature’s Remedy). Only 25 cents. 


HANDY TO CARRY 






















ou’ WHITE FLAME BURN 


MAKES your old kerosene lam; 
Hiant soft, white light” Noo-bresk- 

able tee! mantle. No —-.. =) = 
soot. leves eye strain. ‘era 

million satieted . SS 
teed safe, : reliable; Com: SE 


e ts. it 
Hamp orcoin; 3 for $1.25. Your money back if 


Mention Your Merchant's Name 
WHITE FLAME LIGHT CO. 











64 Clark Building Grand Rapids. Mich. 
Coxiisaarleklor 

Four Air Cell ‘‘A’’ Battery Models. 5 tube, 

$24.95: Five Lowboy, $36.95. 8 tube 

$45.00; Eight Lowboy, $55.00. All priced 

complete less batteries. Also 32 Volt D.C 

model, $45.00 ; Lowboy $55.00. Everyone 

a Superheterodyne. Dynamic Speakers 

Latest Features. See nearest Crosley 


dealer or write for booklet. 
THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
Dept. SF-7 Cincinnati, O. 















Horse-High, Bull-Strong 
Pig-TightFence. Mill-to-you. 
ces now lowest in history—® 
m lower than they ever may 
EVEL again. All Copper-Blend Steel, 
99 92/100 % pure zinc galvanizing 



































Buy Now and Save -- We Pay Freight _ 
Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Gates, v 
Steel Posts, Barb Wire, Paints, Roofing. <* 
Kitseiman Bros. Box 220 Muncie, Ind. 











Nationally advertised line of safety devices for large 
Ohio Mfgr. Local man preferred capable of interview- 
ing executives of schools, business concerns, public and 
private institutions, truck and bus owners, better 
homes and farms. Present earnings conservatively es- 
timated at $250 a month. Opportunity for advance- 
ment to distributors. References required. Write Gen- 
eral Mgr., Dept. 72-71, 221 Crane St., Dayton, Ohio 


MAKE MONEY 


= es stumps. New Thrift 

j c Horse and 
Hand Power Stamp Pullers. 
Easiest, cheapest way to clear 
land.Write quick for New Low es 

350° Terms. HERCULES MFG. CO., 
3120 29th Street, Centerville, lowa. 
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bait and caught two more in two weeks. 

Altogether last winter I caught 6 
skunks, 18 weasels, and 3 badgers. Their 
pelts sold for $51.60. I bought a new 
repeating rifle and the rest of the money 
is in the bank.—Curtis Powers, Minn. 


Clyde started a bank account 


Last year I was eager. for winter to 
come. The place to which we had moved 
was in a small grove near some bluffs 
and about a half mile from the river. | 
always like to trap and I knew trapping 
would be good there. In fact, I had al- 
ready seen signs of minks, weasels, 
skunks, and muskrats. 

Before the season opened I had my 
traps ready and had found some sets. 
When the 25th of November came I 
took my traps and my gun and started 
thru the woods. I was thinking of the 
furs I would take that winter, when I 
heard the brush crackle. As I looked up I 
saw a mink disappear into the weeds. | 
determined to catch him. 

I went into the weeds and cleared a 
little place. There I placed my trap. I 
drove a stake in the weeds where it 
would not be noticed readily. Then | 
chopped a stick about a foot and a-half 
long, fastened a salmon to it, and put it 
in the ground close above the trap. 
After this | set more traps for skunks, 
weasels, and minks. 

That night we had a light snow. I did 
not look at the traps next day, altho | 
could hardly stay away. But the second 
day I started on the line. When I neared 
the place where I had set my first trap 
I heard a squealing noise. I slipped into 
the brush where I could see the trap un- 
observed. One mink was caught and 
another one was fighting him for the 
salmon. This was luck for me. I waited 
until I could see the head of the free 
mink and fired. Then I killed the other 
mink, set my trap and proceeded on 
my way. 

As I came to my first skunk set I 
saw a black tail waving in the air. | 
climbed the bluff above him. The curious 
skunk raised his head to meet death, for 
as soon as | saw his head I shot him. I 
also took home another skunk and a 
weasel. This was the best catch I had 
during the year. 

At the end of the season I sold my 
furs. I received $112.19. Of this I put 
$75 in the bank where it is still drawing 
interest.—Clyde Kammerer, Nebraska. 





Earn Christmas Money. Sue- 
cessful Farming offers three prizes of 
$5, $3, and $2 for some good stories. 
This time we want you boys who read 
the Junior Farmers’ Page to tell us of 
something useful you have made. It 
may be something you made for your 
mother to use in the house, something 
you made for your father, yourself, or 
any other member of the family. It 
doesn’t matter whether you made it in 
your school workshop or at home. It 
may be a shoe scraper, or any one of a 
thousand other things. Just tell us, in 
not more than 500 words, how you 
made it and how you use it. Also send 
a drawing or a picture if possible. All 
stories must reach us by December 10 
and checks will be mailed out so as to 
reach you by Christmas. Send stories 
to Junior Farmers’ Page, Editorial De- 
partment, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, lowa. 
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New way ends body odor 
instantly—leaves no M.S. 


(Medicine Smell) 


Body odor? Of course you'll have it, if your 
pores are clogged with undissolved soap. And 
that’s just what happens when you bathe in 
hard water with soaps that leave “bathtub 
ring” all over your body. 

For research chemists now have shown that 
these particles of curdled soap work into the 
pores and dam them up. Iil-smelling, stale 
perspiration is the result. 

Some people try to smother one bad odor with 
another. Others—wiser in the ways of hard 
water—employ deep-pore cleansing with free- 
lathering, odorless Kirk’s Castile. 

Kirk’s Castile, being 100% pure vegetable oil 
soap, mixes with the particles of perspiration 
curds, loosens them, then rinses out com- 
pletely—the only real way to end body odor. 
“just perfect for our hard water,” says 
citizen of Shawnee, Oklahoma — where 
water is hardest in the state. 

Try Kirk’s Coco Castile 
today. It’s odorless. And 
half again larger than 
average toiletsoaps—an ex- 
ceptional bargain. Be sure 
to ask for Kirk’s by name. 


OCEANS OF LATHER— 
EVEN IN HARD, COLD WATER 


YOU'RE ON THAT NEST 
ABOUT EVERY DAY = 
WHY CAN'T | LAY 
EGGS LIKE THAT? 


= 


ay, AU Ly WHIPPER SNAPPER. 
) WHO SMELLS LIKE AN 
OLD-FASHIONED DRUG 

















VELMA, 
HAS THAT YOUNG 


STORE BEEN HERE 
AGAIN * 






































WHAT YOU NEED IS 
PAN-A-MIN. 
IT WILL GIVE YOU 
APPETITE, PEP, 
SCRATCH AND CACKLE- 
PUT YOU IN 
LAYING TRIM 


Keen appetites, good digestion, proper elimination — these are what 
it takes to make a hen consume a lot of feed. And it takes feed to 
make eggs. 700 of our Research Farm hens that received Pan-a-min 
ate 3192 pounds more feed than the birds which received no Pan-a-min. 


But they laid 10,513 more eggs. 


More feed and more eggs — that’s 


Pan-a-min. Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 


PAN-A-MIN PRICES ARE NOW REDUCED 
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‘Expensive? Why this 
wall paper costs less 
than Ive ever paid !" 





: O, we haven't struck it rich,”* you'll be 

able to say to your neighbors when 
they marvel at the beauty Mayflower Wall 
Papers give your home. And how surprised 
they'll be to learn that these expensive 
looking papers actually cost no more than 
papers they send away for. Mayflower 
Wall Papers are sold in stores where you 
can see what you're getting én the roll betore 
you buy. They’re not only marvelously 
good looking but they hang smoothly, 
wear wonderfully and clean beautifully. 
Name Mayflower is on every selvage. 
Send now for free booklet 
of home decoration ideas. 







MAYFLOWER 
WALL PAPERS 


MAYFLOWER WALL PAPERS, 
Dept.S. F., Rogers Park Station, Chicago, Il. 


} Send free “Mayflower Woll Papers and New Ways 
| to Use Them. 


Nome 
Street and No. 
City State 




















WAGON-MAN.. 
We Furnish the Capital 


A great, responsible, successful, 40-year-old company 
now makes this surprising offer to honest men. Invest 
no captial. Let us start you in this permanent business 











that YOU own and control yourself. Become the 
authorized McConnon Dealer and handle the com- 
plete McConnon line—no red tape and no division 
of line. We finance you. You extend credit to your 
own friends and customers when you please. Only a 
certain number of these ‘“‘no-investment”’ propositions 
are open. Each one offers a good living with a chance 
to put some money in the bank every week. Honest, 
steady men who write promptly are assured of first con- 
sideration. Write today and ask for “‘no-investment” 
offer. Address The House Of Friendly Service, McCon- 
non & Company, Desk D-7211, Winona, Minn. 

















Save over 





1¢- Bottom 
ce on all standard office 
; odels—U nderwood, Reming- 4) VSR, 
ton, Royal, etc.—Easiest terms ever of- 7 _ 
fered. Also Portables at reduced prices. wah 


Sent on 10 days’ trial. Send No 
Money. Big Free Catalog shows actu- 
al machines in full colors. Greatest bar- 

gains ever offered. Send at once! I Trial 


international Typewriter Exch... dent."i174. Chicago 





QUILT PIECES 2 pounds (15 yards) only 69c. Large 
print pieces, fast colors, sent C. O. D. 
Beautiful silks or velvets 2 pounds $1.00. 12 quilt designs 
free with order 
REMNANT STORE, 


Box 96, Marion, HUlinois 
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New Culling 


Practices 


Bopy shape is not a safe guide to fol- 
low in culling chickens. This is the 
opinion of poultry investigators in the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture after comparing most of the com- 
mon body measurements of different 
hens of known producing ability. 

Careful body measurements of the 
carcasses and skeletons of more than 400 
white Leghorn and Rhode Island Red 
hens were made. These were hens ot 
known egg production, ranging from ex- 
tremely low to high, as shown by actual 
trapnest records. J. P. Quinn who con- 
ducted the investigations says, “We 
have failed to find any significant cor- 
relation between the shape of the hen’s 
body and either total egg production or 
egg size. In three of the six groups 
studied, for example, those birds with 
the shortest keels, contrary to popular 
belief, were proved among the best 
layers by their trapnest records. A hen’s 
ability to lay apparently depends upon 
her breeding for egg produetion rather 
than upon.the shape of her head and 
body.” 


In ADDITION to this such commonly 
accepted indications of egg-laying ability 
as length, breadth, and depth of head 
and skull, and weight of brain also failed 
to show any relationship to the number, 
size, or weight of eggs produced. These 
investigations show that there are four 
points which are most effective in the 
selection of laying stock and of breeding 
stock for perpetuating egg-laying ability. 
These are (1) earliness of maturity (2) 
rate of production (3) absence of broodi- 
ness and (4) persistency of production. 

Earliness of maturity is indicated by 
the age at which laying commences. It 
was found, for example, with a flock of 
Rhode Island Red pullets, that those 
birds which laid their first egg at 200 
days of age or earlier laid a total of 200 
eggs or better during their first laying 
year, while those which took an addi- 
tional 30 days to mature did well to lay 
180 eggs in the year. It was found that 


this early maturity characteristic is in- | 


herited, thus affording poultrymen an 
effective means of flock production im- 
provement thru selection of early ma- 
turing birds. 


Rate of production is indicated by 
steadiness of production during the win- 
ter and spring months. This is best de- 
termined by trapnesting. However, in 
the case of yellow-skinned breeds, the 
bleaching of the skin, beak, and shanks 
also offers a good indication of the 
steadiness of egg production. The most 
thoroly bleached beak and shanks will 
be found only in hens that have been 
laying steadily. In this connection it was 
found that birds laying at the rate of ap- 
proximately 60 percent from the time 
laying commenced to March 1 produced 
somewhere around 200 eggs or better for 
the year. 

Absence of broodiness is important. 
That broodiness greatly affects total egg 


production was shown by the records of 


the broody and non-broody hens in a 
flock of 971 
these, the 494 non-broody hens laid an 
average of 205 eggs and the 477 broody 
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SPEED UP LAYING! 


Get Your Hens Back on the Job 
While Egg Prices Are Up! 


Just when eggs are bringing higher 
prices, do you have the fewest to sell? 








Here’s the reason. Perhaps your 

ullets are slow to lay. Perhaps your 
bem are loafing. They are using the 
mineral supply meant for eggs to build 
new feathers—gain new strength after 
heavy summer’s laying. 

Here’s the remedy. Don’t increase 
feed—simply add 2 ibs. of Pratts Poul- 
try Regulator to 100 lbs. of your mash. 
This concentrated tonic of rich blood- 
building minerals and imported herbs 
brings immediate results—results you 
can see! Shorter moulting—new pep— 
brighter combs and wattles—more eggs. 

Here’s our guarantee. If you do not 
begin to see these results in fifteen 
days your money will be cheerfully re- 
funded. See your dealer. If he can- 
not furnish, send $1.00 for trial supply 
to PRATT FOOD CO., Dept. 559 


124 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


2c a Day Puts New Life 
in 100 Hens 


PyattS POULTRY 


REGULATOR 


DR. HESS 
POULTRY 
TABLETS 


WHEN you hear the 
first sneeze, add Dr. 
Hess Poultry Tablets to the drink- 
ing water. It helps to prevent the 
spread of infection. In more ad- 
vanced stages requiring a local 
treatment, also bathe the swollen 
parts with a strong solution of 
Dr. Hess Poultry Tablets. 

Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 















Member of N. R. A. 





poutr’y| Poultry Raisers! 


MAKE MORE M(¢ NEY from poultry this year. Read 

Poultry Tribune for all the newest ideas on feeding 

culling, housing, marketing, etc. Every issue filled 
” ; 


with practical, money-making ideas, Five years for 
$1.00: one year trial subscription 25c; U.S.A 


in U.°: i 
POULTRY TRIBUNE, Dept. 32, Mount Morris, Ill. 


























ARMS 111 Acres, 6 cows, 5 young stock, 
horses, crops; near town, new 6- 
FOR SALE room house, basement barn, Only 


$1800, terms; picture pg 16 FREF cat. 1000 bargains. 
Strout Agency, 255-WT Fourth Ave., New York City 
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birds but 180 eggs for the entire year. 

Persistency of production is indicated 
by the rate of production during the last 
two months of the hen’s laying year. 
For practical purposes in estimating per- 
sistence, August and September are 
used. While trapnesting is the only 
means for determining exact production 
during this period, a high rate of produc- 
tion will be indicated with sufficient ac- 
curacy for practical culling operations 
by a bright red, waxy comb, thoroly 
bleached beak and shanks, and worn, 
soiled plumage. The heavy producer will 
not yet have molted, while the poor 
producer will have completed her molt 
during the early summer. The investiga- 
tions showed that those birds laying 30 
eggs or more during August and Septem- 
ber, just prior to the completion of their 
first laying year, produced more than 
200 eggs for the year. The lower the 
production during these two months the 


lower was the relative annual egg pro- | 


duction.—T. H. B. 


Egg Cartons 


“CarTons I use for shipping eggs to 
city customers are expensive,” said 
Howard Westfall, Lawrence County, 
Indiana, poultryman recently. “Last 
year an agent offered us another make, 
said to be just as good, for 20 cents a 
dozen less. The new cartons were lighter 
in weight, and we figured that the differ- 
ence in cost, plus a saving in postage, 
would pay us well for making the change. 
But after the first shipment we got a 
real surprise. 

“For 25 dozen eggs, shipped in our 
regular cartons, we received $9.80. This 
was 40 cents a dozen for 24 dozen select 
eggs and 20 cents for one dozen damaged 
eggs. The postage was 57 cents leaving a 
net of $9.23. 

For 25 dozen eggs, shipped in the 
cheap cartons, we received $7.60. This 

was 40 cents a dozen for 18 dozen select 
eggs, 20 cents a dozen for 2 dozen dam- 
aged eggs and nothing for 5 dozen 
mashed eggs. The postage was 46 cents, 
leaving a net of $7. 14. 

In this operation Westfall saved 29 
cents in first cost, and 11 cents in parcel 
post charges, but lost $1.69 by using the 
cheap cartons. Besides the loss in cash 
the postmaster complained of the ship- 
ment, and many of the containers 
reached the customer in bad condition, 
—K. S., Indiana. 


Salt For Poultry 


SALT is needed in a chick ration. There 
is, however, some question as to how 
much salt should be used. Preliminary 
results secured in feeding trials this past 
year by J. G. Halpin and C. E. Holmes 
of the Wisconsin Experiment Station 
give some interesting information on this 
point. These results indicate that rations 
containing one percent of salt produce 
better growth than the same rations con- 
taining no salt. The rations containing 
one percent salt also gave much better 
results than when salt made up ¢ per- 
cent of the ration. The death losses in 
the lot fed 5 percent salt were 6 times as 
great as those in the lot fed 1 percent 
salt. They were also six times as great as 
those in the lot fed no salt.—S. T. G. 











New Improved 


CELO-GLASS 


U. S&S. PAT. 1,580,267 AND OTHER U. S&S. PATS. PENDING REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 


NOW GUARANTEED 
FOR 5 


YEARS 





When used on a poultry house or other farm 
building. this guarantee is operative and bind 
ing only where Cel)-Glass is installed in one 
of the three recommended Cel-O-Glass in- 





GUARANTEE 


THIS CERTIFIES that Acetol Products, Inc., makers of Cel~ 
O-Glass, guarantee every Cel-O-Glass installation to last 5 years, 
when installed and taken care of according to our instructions. 
We agree to replace any Cel-O-Glass that does not last 5 years 
from date of installation if it has been installed and taken care of 
according to.the aforesaid instructions. Such -replacement con- 
stitutes a fulfillment of our obligations under this guarantee. 


stallations for long life. Iustrations of these 
installations are shown in (be guarantee loiders 
When Cel-O-Glass is used on cold frame and € 
hotbed sash, this guarantee is operative and 








EAD the guarantee above. Five years of 
service guaranteed. Five years of sunshine 
for your chickens all year round. With Cel-O- 
Glass, that necessary sunshine vitamin that 
chickens need, especially during the winter 
months, gets into your laying houses. Ordinary 
glass and soiled cloth curtains bar out the vital 
ultra-violet rays that Cel-O-Glass admits. 

With Cel-O-Glass guaranteed for 5 years, you 
can’t afford to be without it any longer. It as- 
sures you a minimum of 5 years’ service; and the 
new Cel-O-Glass should last years longer. 

The new improved Cel-O-Glass has a new, 
different construction. The coating is tougher 


= —————— a 


NEW IMPROVED 











DEALERS—Write today for your 
supply of these guarantee folders, 
ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Dept. SF-11 
Wilmington, Delaware 





and heavier. Remember, it is easy to install. Can 
be cut to any required size, is flexible, and does 
not break like glass or tear like cloth. Write 
today for free sample and examine it for yourself. 
We will also send you free blue print folder. 
Many poultrymen, after installing Cel-O-Glass, 
say litter does not have to be changed so often. 

The 5-year guarantee on Cel-O-Glass also 
applies to cold frames and hotbed sash, storm 
doors and storm windows. 

Your hardware, lumber, feed, or seed dealer 
carries genuine Cel-O-Glass. Get it today—and 
look for the name on the selvage. You get 
guarantee at time of purchase. 


ONLY GENUINE | 


CELO-GLASS 


BEARS THIS MARK 














BANISH RUSTS 
HEAVY TOLL 








—with Two-Way protected fence! 





Red Brand Fence wire, ex- 
erated to show the heavy 
Galvannealed outer coating. 





id Fence 
wire, to > to show 
the ‘real ape bearing 
inner sectio 


Your animals may never have brought tragedy to a passing motorist. But that 
doesn’t mean they couldn’t... 
fence, weakened by rust. Poor fence is a source of trouble and expense. 
Famous Red Brand Fence is doub/ 

Fights Rust 2 Ways protected from rust. First, it has a oo 
cial Galvannealed outer coating that fights rust two to 
three times longer, because it is two to three times 
heavier than on some ordinary galvanized fence. 

Second, it has a real copper bearing inner section that 
resists rust at least twice as long as steel without copper 
and, therefore, fights rust clear to the core. 


Tells why these two 
New Catalog FREE! strong fighting forces 
are necessary to protect fence from rust, and why one- 
way rust protection is not enou a for fence in this cli- 


mate. Send for this book. It’s FR (38) 
KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO., 3738 iecdustriad St., Peoria, il. 


if your farm Jacks fence or if you have poor 








RED BRAND FENCE TTB ie 


GALVANNEALED ... Copper Bearing 
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GET MORE 


FOR YOUR 


“FURS! 
“ath Through Sears. 


MARKETING 
METHOD 


and earn one of these 


FREE PLYMOUTHS 









$3050°° in Cash Awards 
FOR FUR SHIPPERS 


No red tape... no entry fee... every 
fur you ship to Sears is automatically en- 
tered in the 5th National Fur Show! One 
of your pelts can easily win, because only 
the handling counts—not the kind or value 
of fur. Most important, you’re bound to 
be dollars ahead because of the bigger re- 
turns you obtain. For all awards are in 
addition to the highest market prices that 
Sears, acting as your agent, will get you 
for your furs! Wonderful new European 
outlets, just developed, provide us with an 
even better market for your furs. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 
For Free Book That Tells All 


Brand new “Tips to Trappers” booklet 
lists those who shared in last season’s cash 
awards. Your friends’ names are probably 
included! Also all about 
Sears 5th National Fur 
Show and how you can 
éarnabigaward! Cou- 
pon below will bring 
you copy absolutely free. 





‘WE BO OUR PART 


Mail to point below nearest to you: 
Chicago—Philadel phia—Memphis— 
Dallas— -— Kansas City—Seattle 


SEARS, ‘ROEBUCK and CO. 


Please mail me without cost or obligation, 
fur shipping tags and latest edition of 
“Tips to Trappers”, 





Name 
Post Office State 
Rural Route ff” 


Street Address 

















NOT A 
POISON 





Harmless 
to humans, 
live-stock, 
poultry; made 
of red squill 


K-R-O 
KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


K-R-O (powder form) 75¢. 
READY MIXED (no 
~ bait to buy) $1.00. 
All druggists. 
K-R-OCo. Spring: 















RESULTS 
GUARANTEED 


NOW inet VACCINATE 


USE AVIAN MIXED BACTERIN for prevention—treat- 
ment of colds, roup, secondary infections, like diphtheria, 
canker, catarrh, cholera, etc. 60 doses $1.00;-125 doses $2. 00; 
250 doses $3.00; 500 doses $5.00; 1000 doses $9.00, 

FOWL POX VACCINE, made from pigeon strain. Pro- 
duces lasting f ity a pemet hicken pox. No setbacks. 
100 doses $1.00; 500 doses 

ORDER FROM THIS AD TODAY. All made under U. S. 
Veterinary License. All prices prepaid. 50c package Diar- 
rhea Tabs free with order. 


Fidelity Laboratories, Inc., 896 Exchange Ave., Chicago 
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Fill Egg Baskets 


[ Continued from page 16 | 


plenty to feed early in the morning. The 
common practice of giving the hens a 
big grain feed the first thing i in the morn- 
ing 1s a bad one because it delays them 
in getting to the mash hoppers. The re- 
mainder of the grain may be fed in the 
afternoon after the hens have had their 
fill of mash. The object is to keep their 
crops full all day and send them to roost 
in that condition at night. 

This briefly outlines the most impor- 
tant feeding practices affecting the num- 
ber of eggs hens will produce. Feeds and 
methods of feeding also have a marked 
effect on the quality of the eggs. More 
eggs are being bought on grade now than 
ever before and egg consumption can be 
stimulated by producing good eggs. 

In this connection observations made 
of farm flocks by the Oklahoma Experi- 
ment Station indicate definitely the 
fact that scavenger hens do not lay top 
quality eggs. A scavenger hen is a free 

range hen. Such hens pick up at least a 
portion of their feed from waste ma- 
terial. Their feed is often thrown out to 
them in the barn lot. Where hens have to 
dig for their feed under such conditions 
and especially in wet pig pens the quality 
of their eggs is lowered. Such practices 
affect the hens’ appetites and may also 
be detrimental to the health of the flock. 


THE practice of feeding grain to chick- 
ens in boxes or troughs will overcome the 
difficulties mentioned, which are brakes 
on the production of good quality eggs 
All that is needed is a trough or feeder 
equal in feeding space to the mash feed- 
er. Where open mash feeders are used 
many good poultrymen are following the 
practice of putting the grain right on top 
of the mash 

Uniformity of yolk color and a weight 
of 24 ounces per dozen are the outstand- 
ing objectives in producing high quality 
market eggs now. Egg size, largely de- 
termined by breeding and selection, has 
no place in this discussion. The color of 
egg yolks is affected by feeds and feeding 
practices. It is reasonable to believe 
that the color of the yolk has some im- 
portance in indicating the vitamin con- 
tent of the egg. In fact, there is authen- 
tic information from the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the 
Texas Experiment Station that the nu- 
tritive value of eggs is controlled by the 
feed of the hens. 

Green feed and yellow corn are the 
important feeds in affecting color of egg 
yolks. Both have appreciable amounts of 
vitamins A and B. But too much green 
feed in the ration makes dark egg yolks. 
So the desirable practice is to vary the 
amount of succulent green feed in sum- 
mer or cured alfalfa in winter with the 
amount of yellow corn so that the result 
will be an attractive golden egg yolk the 
year round. This means that chickens 
must be hand fed on restricted range if 
top quality market eggs are produced. 
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IS THE TIME 
TO BUY! 


Everything has gone 

up except Jim Brown's 
prices. My Copper Steel Fenc- 
ing is still sold at depression 
prices direct from factory to you. 


DON’T WAIT! 


If you are going to need fenc- 
ing next Spring, buy it now. 
Pre as prices are good only 
until December 31, 193. 


Jim Brown Pays the Freight 
Every price quoted in my big catalog is a de- 
livered price. You have no freight to pay. 
That's another big saving to you. Also, see 
how much I save you on Steel Posts, Gates, 
Barb Wire, Paint, and Roofing. Remember, 
I have not increased my prices one penny. 


FREE! My Big 162-Page Bargain Book 
My 44-year reputation for square dealing is 
your best guarantee of quality. Over 1,500,000 
satisfied customers know I always save them 
money. Let me save you money too. Write 
for big catalog NOW.— Jim Brown. 60 


THE —" FENCE & WIRE COMPANY 
Dept. 2260 CLEVELAND, OHIO 














Sunlight through 
USTRAGLASS 





The ultra violet ray window glass 
Prevents Rickets in Chickens 


Not a glass substitute—durable and 
costs less, « Ask your Hardware or 
Lumber Dealer for it. 


Write for Booklet P-333 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CO. 
Dept. SF, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OLOEST BEST C 
Pouttry Paper 1 2 issues 25 
Paste or pin this ad on a letter with your name and 
address and — & to us with 25c., (stamps - coin) 


for the next 12 issues. American ‘Bouttry Jo rnal 
46 So. Clark ‘Street hicago, JSuinats 


















WORLD'S BEST KENNELS) 


All kinds of hunting hounds 
Guaranteed Depression prices. Catalogue free 


RAMSEY CREEK KENNELS, Ramsey, Mlinois 


Baby Chicks 


For Broilers try our Standard 

9 Smith hatched 
chicks. They grow quicker and we 
jj guarantee them to live 14 days. Write 
Y for prices and detailed information. 


DAVIS POULTRY FARM, Rt. 18, Ramsey, Ind. 


Most and easiest 1934 poultry 
00 pace ae 2S Royal Squabs. 


them for rich trade. Only 
25 days old when marketed. On 
ing. We ship to all States on 
free 68-p book, send four cents for 
Gov't reports, learn why, how 



































+. NICHOL’S POULTRY BOOK 


Shows way to big profits. Describes our 18 State 
Accredited, best paying breeds. Quotes flow prices 
on chicks, eggs, etc. Postal brings this fine book free. 


FAS NICHOL’S POULTRY FARM, Box 5, MONMOUTH, ILL 





price r . 
, PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB c0., 431 4 St. Melrose Mass. 
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The Mate 
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| Continued from page 22 | | 


It was the first expression of discour- 
agement Barney had heard from his 
skipper. He glanced up at Blair in quick 
alarm. If the captain gave in... 

“Don’t forget, sir, that things is- 
are,” he corrected, “always darkest whin 
th’ light’s jist ahead,” but his laugh was 
as hollow as his stomach. 

Blair made no reply but sipped his 
coffee listlessly. His eyes were closing 
from weariness. 

“Better turn in, sir, for some sleep. 
You’re dead on your feet,” Barney said, 
as he noted Blair’s tired eyes. 

“And you do the same,” Blair mum- 
bled, rising. 

But the mate had no intention of 
obeying his skipper. After washing the 
dishes of their last meal and setting 
everything in the galley shipshape, he 
went out and stood in the bow. 

He gazed out into the opaque fog, 
seeing nothing, thinking much. There 
had been little of brightness in his life, 
but things had never looked as dark. 
Could there be any light ahead? He 
glanced up at the masthead lamp, an 
ocherous blur in the fog. No chance of 
their being seen even with flares. Sud- 
denly he threw up his head and sniffed. 

“Smoke!” he breathed. 


lr WAS a queer smell. He couldn’t 
classify it as either coal or wood. Should 
he rouse the captain? A mere smell was 
too trifling a thing for which to rouse a 
man so dead for sleep. So he stood and 
sniffed. 

“Me hound nose is likely playing 
tricks on me!” he said aloud. 

Still,where there was smoke, there was 
fire; where there was fire there should be 
men. Human beings meant help and 
help they now needed, badly. 

The smell of smoke persisted. He 
stood and sniffed and thought. Sound! 
That was it! The fog horn, he knew, had 
been out of commission since the ship 
left Montreal. But there was still enough 
of the boy in Barney to think up ways 
and means of producing noise. He 
dived into the galley and a minute later 
emerged with a large tin baking pan and 
a huge iron spoon. 

The din that came from the lookout 
could be likened to nothing less than a 
forge and stamping factory in full blast. 
It was deafening, insistent, incessant. 
The emaciated mate beat until his 


skinny arms seemed about to drop from 
his shoulders and his ear drums were 
numbed with the noise. Thru it all Blair 
slept the sleep of utter exhaustion. 





After an hour, hope and faith had 
ebbed. His mother’s favorite saying 
slipped into his noise-weary brain— 
“Things are always darkest when the 
light’s just ahead.” 

“ The light ahead ...” he began to 
repeat, aloud but slowly in rhythm to 
his lagging beats. Half an hour of this, 
then, utterly exhausted, he sank to the 
deck unable to pound longer. 








Your Car as 


YOU 


Would Build | 
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“There is only one person qualified to say just 
what the motorist prefers, and that person is 
THE MOTORIST HIMSELF” 


During the past year General Motors, 
through its Customer Research Staff, 
has invited well over 1,000,000 mo- 
torists ‘‘to pool their practical driving 
experience with the technical skill of 
General Motors Engineers and Pro- 
duction Experts.’’ 


In case you have not received our 
© - “ec . 
questionnaire © The Proving Ground 


ee ee ee SEND FOR 


CUSTOMER RESEARCH STAFF 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT, MICH. 


Without obligation, please send me a free copy of your illustrated 
I questionnaire ‘The Proving Ground of Public Opinion,’ 
[ 67 features of automotive design and construction. 


Name__ a ee Sb 
P. O. steatieitenininall eo 
ee ee 


PLEASE PRINT 


of Public Opinion,’’ we shall be glad 


to mail you a copy. 


It is a 24-page non-advertising book- 
let containing information on impor- 
tant automobile developments during 
the past 5 years, and it gives you the 
opportunity to ‘‘cast your vote’? —to 
tell General Motors the kind of auto- 
mobile YOU would build—the features 
you want most in YOUR next car! 


* covering 





State__ Riesal -” 


L —ee ee oe == (There will be no sales follow-up) = ———— = soe a 








Our of Flock 1, 
composed of 46 
birds, 8 birds 
were posted. Hundreds of tape 
worms and round worms were 
found. Every bird infested. 

Out of Flock 2, composed of 40 
birds, 5 birds were posted. Hun- 
dreds of tape worms and round 
worms were found. Every bird 
infested. 

These two flocks were then flock 
treated with Dr. Hess Poultry Ver- 
mi-trol at the Research Farm, dur- 
ing midwinter following Christmas 
of 1932. This experiment was con- 
ducted in most part during zero 
weather. 

Yet in spite of these cold- 
weather conditions, egg production 











in both flocks increased from the 
very start of the treatment. 

In Pen 1, the cost of Ver-mi-trol 
for the 38 birds was only 76 cents. 
While the extra eggs laid during 
the treatment were 17% dozen. 

In Pen 2, the cost of Ver-mi-trol 
for the 35 birds was only 70 cents. 
While the extra eggs laid during 
the treatment were 1534 dozen. 

In other words, in both instances, 
the increase in egg production was 
over five times the cost of the 
Ver-mi-trol. 


Mr. Poultryman, that’s results told in hen 
language! Those birds told how much 
better they felt—they told what Ver-mi-trol 
was doing to the worms, and they told it in 
no uncertain terms—they told it in eggs! 

See your dealer for new low prices on 
Ver-mi-trol, or write Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio. 


VER-MI-TROL 


A FLOCK TREATMENT 








Sold at a new low price 





5 lete lessons. 
. women 

” Write for Free T. 
\ FREE 223 err 

Every pporteman. 
ay Pajaro lover should know this w: - 
if ting art. Save your Gepaies. Big 
tates. State AGE. Write for Free fook 








sarvorti estern School of Taxidermy _, 6908 Elwood f 


) Cuticura Soap 


j To Keep His Skin and Scalp 
: Clean and Healthy 
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DISCOVERS “HIDDEN” 





FUR DOLLARS 
a) © @-\ \ i £0) 6). 











TRAPPERS’ GAZETTE 
will help you to 


GREATER FUR PROFITS 


Get the extra dollars which are hidden in 
every fur you trap! Harvey Carnet of Jamul, 
Calif. (shown above), knows how. So do thou- 
sands of other trappers. It’s by getting full 
market value for your pelts instead of just 
ordinary returns. 


Highest Market Prices Through WARDS‘ 
Free Raw Fur Marketing Service 

Find out how Wards act as your agent to help 
you to pocket bigger fur returns. New Trap- 
pers’ Gazette tells you how others trap and 
ship for the greatest profit. The Trappers’ 
Gazette is newsy, meaty — different. Full of 
up-to-the-minute news and ideas; 
not just a “rehash” of things you 
know! It means real money to you 
to read it, yet it’s FREE for the 
asking. Without the least obliga- 
tion, mail coupon below at once. 


Mail Coupon NOW for Free Book! 











. _—— — 

Mail to the point nearest you: 
MONTGOMERY WARD 
Chicago, Baltimore, Kansas City, Ft. Worth, Portiand, Ore. 
Please send me FREE your “Trappers’ 
Gazette”’ containing latest news and hints 
on trapping. Also send fur shipping tags 
and instructions. 


Name 
Post Office State 
Rural Route 30x No, 


Street Address 


WANTED’ 
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To Run Store 
On Wheels 


Sell the largest, 
finest quality line 
of daily necessi- 
ties from your 
car. No exper- 
ience necessary. Hundreds now making 


$6 TO $12 A DAY 


Our proposition is entirely difterent from 
all others. Our advertising half sells the 
goods for you. Premiums, samples and gifts 
all make business come your way. Business 
is permanent, pleasant and profitable. 


BE. A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER 


Two entirely different lines, 241 items, a 
sale at every home. Two lines mean two 
profits. We will give you liberal credit. 
Write for details about our new proposition. 


FURST McNESS CO., 25 Adams St, Freeport, III. 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 
1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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“No-light—ahead!””, he murmured 
despairingly, “‘only—the—dark!” His 
head drooped on his skinny chest. 

“Ahoy, the ship!” a voice rang out 
from the fog. 

The hail was like a pistol shot on his 
drowsing consciousness. It galvanized 
him to action. 

“Y-yes!”’ he quavered. 

“Anyone alive up there?” the same 
deep voice demanded. 

“Yes, sir!” Barney’s voice was shrill 
now. He leaned over the side and looked 
down into two boat loads of men. 

“All right; we’re coming up.” 

A few minutes later 30 men, their oil- 
skins dripping from the heavy fog, stood 
on the decks of the Helen Butters and 
gazed curiously about them. 

“Say, Mister, where’s your crew?”’ It 
was the same deep voice of the first hail 
and carried a tone of authority. Its 
owner was stocky, middle-aged, with a 





face the color of newly tanned leather. 
The captain of the boats, Barney guessed. 
But speech had now temporarily for- 
saken the mate. He swallowed several 
times before words came. 
“There ain’t no—any crew, sir—only 


me an’ th’ skipper,” he managed to say 
at last. 

Captain Markham, of the freighter Bay 
City, swung sharply round on Barney 
and shouted, ““What?” Then more calm- 
ly, “Say, Mister, what craft is this?” 

“The—the Helen Butters, sir,” Barney 
told him thru teeth that were chattering 
from excitement. 

Captain Markham gave Barney an 
amazed stare, then exploded: “Well I’ll 
be scuttled! J’ hear that, men? Where’s 
your captain, Mister?” 

“In his bunk, sir—dead on his feet for 
sleep he is, sir. 

“Must be- —tosleep thru all that noise! 

“Well, I'll get him up!” and the bulky 
man strode aft. 

“So it was you made all that noise? 
the mate of the Bay City asked, grin 
ning. “You don’t look to me to have 
strength enough to beat a toy drum. 
Then, as Barney looked uncomfortable, 
“J’ s’pose now, you could get us a hot 
supper, Mister?” 

Barney’s pale face flushed. “I—I’m 
sorry, sir, but me’n the captain et the 
last bite we had for supper.” 

“God!” the mate breathed. He turned 
to his men. “Hoist up those boats!”’ he 
bawled, “‘unload the grub and get us a 
hot supper, Cook, quicker’n you can 
spit!” 


One boat was off the falls and emp- 
tied as Blair and Captain Markham 
came forward. 

Ry of wheat, Montreal to Liver- 
pool,”’ Captain Markham was explain- 
ing. ““Took fire two days ago. . . over- 
heated, I guess, combustion and all 
that, you know. Fought the fire for two 
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TRAPPERS! 


Ship Now 
for Big Money 


Get the highest prices paid in St. Louis— 
America’s largest raw fur receiving center. 
The heavy demand of buyers at Hill Bros. 
Fur Sales assures trappers and shippers 
highest cash market prices. It will pay you 
to take advantage of our expert grading, 
that gets you every cent of value in your 
furs. For many years our checks have 
pleased and satisfied thousands of trap 
pers, We never deduct commission or hand- 
ling charge. Check mailed same day furs 
are received We will hold your furs separ 

ate if request is sent with shipment. 
d Write us (postcard will do) for free 

catalogue of trapper’s supplies, trap 

. ping secrets, tags price lists. And 
: { ship all your catch to 
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HILL BROS. FUR CO. 


393 Hill Bidg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 










NEW DEAL‘ TRAPPERS 
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Fur prices high. Trapping pays big. 
We outfit you at little cost. Bargains 
in traps and everything you need. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG! 
F.C. TAYLOR "or COMPANY 
Dept. C - Louis, Mo. 


MORE MONEY F OR FURS 


“JAY BEE” 
CRACKER JACK 


WORLD’S GREATEST 
ALL-STEEL HAMMER MILL G 


Grinds every grain —roughage grown: 
fine, medium, coarse; cool — uniform. Lifetime 
service. Lowest upkeep— operating expense. 
Biggest capacity with any farm tractor. Drag 
feeder— mixer (optional) makes possible any grain— 
roughage mixture. Wagon box or 2-sacker type collector 
optional. Save 1/3 on feed. Highest quality mili at 
= you can afford to pay. Get literature on Cracker 

ack Feed Grinder and Limestone Pulverizer at once. 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc., 36 Hickory Street, Utica, N. Y. 










WE DO OUR PART 









In DES MOINES . TNWZ 


HOTEL 


Fort Des Moi 


Des Moines’ MOST Beautiful 
Hotel. Large number rooms and 
bath at minimum rate, $2.50 
for one person, $3.50 for two. 














Dealers and trappers! Write Lyon at once for ad- 
vance ‘‘inside information’’ on the fur market. Big. Profite 
for You this year, if you make the right ‘“‘hook-up. Send 
your name and oa immediately for Lyon’s FREE Fur 


Market Rep 

Tase ond other r Vatoable toe M. LYON & co. 
full detarte by vet return meal, 246 Delaware St. 
mes «=| KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


YOU MAY BE SURE 
That every article you (“> 


see advertised in this mag- 
azine is exactly as repre- 
sented. 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING 














»od Farms are 
iT} my heaper and rente 
»wer in Minnesota, 
8 orth Dakota, Mon- 
tana. a. Ww -_ 

Rat 


agton and Oregon. Write for Free B 
E. c. enantio Dept, 429, ‘e. m ond a oe Minn. 


INDEPENDENCE, SECURITY ASSURED,— 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Oregon farms. Bargain prices, easy terms. Des- 
criptive literature, impartial advice. Mention state 

4. W. HAW 1 Ne. Pac. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
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days but that high wind beat us; had to 
abandon her. But tell me about yourself, 
Captain—” 

“Blair, just Mr. Blair, second mate of 
the Helen Butters,” Blair corrected with 
a dry smile. “Captain Markham, meet 
my mate, Mr. Barney Donnegan, the 
bravest man on the seven seas! ” laying 
his hand affectionately on Barney’s 
thin shoulder. 


Anpb the noisiest!’’ Markham 
laughed. Then, as Blair’s face expressed 
some surprise, “If it hadn’t been for the 
noise he made with that tin pan and 
spoon you see there, we’d never have 
rowed off our course to find out what 
the racket was all about. You see, all 
shipping has been on the lookout for 
this schooner ever since one of your 
boats was picked up, tho you been 
posted missin’ for—”’ 

“Which boat was picked up?” Blair 
interrupted. 

“Baxter’s, the mate’s boat; Captain 
Sylvester’s boat’s never turned up. No 
chance now, of course; the survivors of 
the mate’s boat were almost dead from 
cold and exposure when found. The 
Board of Inquiry has picked quite a bit 
of information out of Baxter and some 
of the others, an’ they know now it was 
a crazy case of desertion to get the in- 
surance. May as well tell you the rest 
now. The two insurance companies— 
the one that had the ship insured and 
the one that had the cargo—have set 
aside a tidy sum for you if you should 
turn up alive. Insurance companies 
have been bled pretty white this last 
three years or so, you know, so they’ve 
got an attack of gratitude for men who 
try to save ’em. But lets get below and 
have a meal; you look’s tho you could 
stand it. We’ll talk things over more 
after that.” 


LaTER when the food had been wolfed 
down and Markham’s men stood by to 
twiddle steerage way in the ghosting 
breeze, the three principals gathered in 
the captain’s cabin. 

“Blair,” Markham said, “I’m a skip- 
per owner with two more freighters in 
my small line. One of ’em could stand a 
captain like you and a first mate like 
that skinny imp o’ Satan—that is, after 





we’ve sent him to school to get his 
papers. Small lines are built around men 
and you two are men, surely! 

“There’s very little credit coming to 
me, Captain Markham,” Blair said. 
“Most of it belongs to my mate, Mr. 
Donnegan. I’m not going to try to tell 
you here, Captain, all he’s done for me— 
for this ship—” He broke off and swal- 
lowed hard. 

“Well, you’d fall asleep if you tried. 
Take a swig of this rum and get for’d— 
nota yip out of either you for 24 hours!” 

Blair threw an arm over Barney’s 
shoulder and together they went to their 
berths. 

“Stick to me, Mister!’ Blair said to 
Barney, “and I’ll see you thru as far as 
you want to go!” 

“IT want to go the whole way,” Bar- 
ney choked, “if I can go with you.” 

























STOVE PRICES 
ARE GOING UP! 


Save 1/3 to 1/2 At Present 
Low Factory Prices 


Increasing costs of iron, steel and other 
raw materials, together with rising wages 
and state salestaxes make higher stove and 
furnace*prices certain. Buy before the big 
advance! We cannot guarantee prices 
later than Fall, 1933. 


30 Days FREE Trial 


Mail coupon NOW for NEW, FREE Kalamazoo Catalog, 
Save 4 to % at present low Factory Prices—200 styles and 
sizes—Quality famous for 33 years—endorsed by 800,000 
satisfied users. Easy terms—$5 Down, Year to Pay. 
Days FREE trial—360 days approval test. Strongest guar- 
antee of satisfaction ever written. 24 hour shipments. Beau- 
tiful New Porcelain Enamel Ranges in sparkling colors. New 
combination Gas, Coal and Wood Ranges—Coal and Wood 
Ranges—Circulating Heaters—Oil Stoves—Brooder Stoves 
—Furnaces (pipe and pipeless). FREE furnace plans. Safe 
delivery guaranteed from factory, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
or warehouses, Utica, New York, and Akron, Ohio. 


KALAMAZOO STOVECO., Mfrs., 21 Rochester Ave. , Kal Mich, 
$ 50 OIL $ 50 
RANGES 4 up STOVES 16 uP 
5 50 FUR- §$ 35 
HEATERS 1 up WNACES 52 UP 





MAIL 
COUPON 
for New, FREE 

CATALOG 














Indicatebee KALAMAZOO 
lowarticles STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
in which 
you are in- 
terested. 


Ranges[_] Name... 


21 Rochester Ave., 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 


Dear Sirs: Please send me your FREE Catalog, 


Please prini name piainiy 


WAN Kalamazoo Gas, Coal 
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a > SHIP DIRECT TO 


“RSKOVITS 


333 pane ig AVENUE + NEW YORK 


Complete booklet—trapping secrets, Market reports, Guaranteed 
Price Lists, Shipping tags and other information. Write today. 


W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO., INC. 
337 7th Avenue Dept. 2 New York, N. Y. 











YOU CAN MAKE MONEY NOW! As a full time subscrip- 


tion salesman for Successful Farming. Write to 


Salesmanager, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 
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My fruit jar carrier is shown in draw- 
ing NumBer |. It is especially handy 
when carrying jars up or downstaits and 
for holding the inverted ones while they 
are cooling. If only glass jars are used, 
the wires may be omitted. The entire 
box is made of 44-inch lumber, except 
the ends which are of 34-inch material. 
The dimensions are 10 x 2234 inches. 
Small wires are stretched tightly from 
side to side to form partitions. The space 
for each jar is about 444 inches square.— 


L. R., Kans. 


Drawing NumBeER 2 shows how sim- 
ple it is to make two different doll tables 
from the tops of cardboard boxes, one 
of the boxes round and the other oblong. 
In such simple furniture as this, it is only 
necessary to glue the spools to the un- 
derside of the cardboard lid or side of 
the spools to the underside of the card- 
board lid or side of the box. Of course, it 
is nice to paint these little articles after 
they are put together, and this may be 
done with ordinary water colors, or with 
ordinary paint.—C, J., Nebr. 


The sled shown in drawing NuMBER 3 
is handy for moving plows and one- 
horse cultivators. In making this sled we 
shaved off the underside of the top 
pieces at the V of the plow point, making 
a slot for the point to fit. We pull the 
outfit from the plow beam.—W. R. H., 
Ohio. 


The grain sack filler shown in drawing 
Numer 4 is 1% feet square at the top 
and 6 inches square at the bottom. The 
legs are of 2 x 2-inch material and are 3 
feet long. The filler funnel is 2 feet long. 
Sacks, while being filled, can be fastened 
on nails or hooks on the outside of the 
bottom of the funnel.—T. B., Ohio. 


If I have trouble pulling a belt over a 
pulley I draw it as far over the second 
pulley as possible. Then I buckle a short 
strap around the rim of the pulley and 
over the belt as shown in drawing Num- 
BER $. Then one turn of the pulley puts 
on the belt.—J. C. G., Nebr. 


Cut two pieces of rubber about 8 
inches square from an old inner tube as 
shown in drawing Numser 6. Cut a hole 
in the corner by which to hang them. If 
you wish to make them look fancy, cut a 
little scalloped edge. I find that these 
rubbers are far better than cloth holders 
for tightening fruit jar covers because 
they will not slip. They are very easy to 
keep clean and a great help in canning 
season.—Mrs, I. A. H., Minn. 


To prevent weevils from injuring 
beans and peas which are to be stored 
away dry, we put on about two table- 
spoonfuls of carbon bisulphide for each 
10 cubic feet of space used. If the beans 
are in an air-tight container, one appli- 
cation will usually be enough. If not, the 
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application should be made at frequent 
intervals. The vapor from this substance 
is very inflammable so every precaution 
should be taken against fire.—B. F. S., 
Ohio. 





When working horses in the orchard 
among young trees, we slip a piece of 
inner tube about three feet long over the 
tug and over the end of the singletree. 
This prevents damage to the trees.— 


F.S., Pa. 


On wash day, fold large pieces as 
sheets and table clothes and fasten with 
spring clothes pins before carrying to 
the line. It is a great saving of time and 
patience on windy days and in winter. 
—Mrs. E. T. N., S. Dak. 


We find that crushed corn cobs make 
excellent litter for our brooder house 


floors.—Mrs. C. A. B., Kans. 


To prevent horses. from biting one 
another, I use a 3-foot crowd stick with 
a snap in each end, which is fastened to 
the respective bridle bits—C. J. M., 
Ohio. 


When staples are hard to pull, I drive 
a nail thru the loop of the staple and 
insert the claws of the hammer under the 
ends of the nail. The staples come out 
easily, and usually hold their shape well. 


—N.A. W., Ind. 


A rear view mirror attached to my 
tractor makes the machine much easier 
to handle, as I do not have to look back 
to see what kind of work is being done 
by the implement attached to the trac- 
tor.—F. E., Mich. 


To prevent burs from coming loose, I 
put shellac on the thread of the bolt after 
the bur is on tight.—H. T., Minn. 


To measure the height of a tall tree, 
first determine the length of the shadow 
of a stick, the height of which is already 
known. Multiply the length of the tree 
shadow by the length of the stick and 
divide by the length of the stick shadow. 
The result is the height of the tree.— 
H. W., Wis. 


When pumping water with an engine, 
a smooth wire running from the desired 
height of water in the tank to the spark 
plug of the engine will automatically 
stop the engine.—A. T., Iowa. 


I always keep a mirror in the pocket 
of my car. Then if I have a flat tire and 
my flashlight fails to work, I use the 
mirror to reflect the light from the head- 
lights to my work.—O. C., Kans. 


Grate a carrot and sprinkle it over 
the cabbage slaw just before serving it. 
This makes it look attractive, and the 
flavor is delicious.—Mrs. M. E. E., Nebr. 
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ERE is a helpful booklet that every 

farmer should have. It is called 
“Lubricating Farm Equipment” and is 
being sent free to farmers for the ask- 
ing. The booklet points out how, by 
proper care and lubrication, the farmer 
may avoid paying his share of the 
$400,000,000 American farmers are 
obliged to spend each year for replace- 
ment of their machinery, automobiles 
and implements. To get your free copy 
of “Lubricating Farm Equipment” just 
fill in and mail the coupon on this 
page or address a postcard request 
to Sinclair Refining Company (Inc.), 
45 Nassau Street, New York City. 


“Lubricating Farm Equipment” is also 


Fill in this coupon to get your copy of the booklet, ‘‘Lubricating Farm Equipment.”’ 
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Mail to Dept.C Sinclair Refining Company (Inc.), 45 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


THIS INTERESTING 





BOOKLET PREPARED AND PUBLISHED 


IN CO-OPERATION WITH THE 





NATIONAL FARM COUNCIL 


FOR VISUAL EDUCATION... 


featured in the new motion picture, 
“Bootleg” which is sponsored by the 
Council. If you would like to see this 
entertaining movie in your community, 
write to the National Farm Council for 
Visual Education, 5 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, for information as to 


how this may be arranged. 








The nearest Sinclair agent or dealer can supply you 
with a complete line of high grade quality petro- 
leum products —Sinclair Opaline Motor Oil — Sinclair 
Pennsylvania Motor Oil — Sinclair Tractor Oils — 
Sinclair Gasoline — Sinclair Super- Flame Kerosene — 
Sinclair Cup & Axle Greases — Sinclair P. D. insect 
spray — Sinclair Stock Spray — All Sinclair Farm Oils. 





Tune in Monday evenings 
40 NBC Stations . 
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IT TAKES 


HEALTHY NERVES 


TO FLY THE MAIL 
AT NIGHT 


@® ABOVE —A. M. WILKINS, air-mail pilot for Trans- 
continental and Western Air, Inc., has flown the night air 
mail over 150,000 miles. It takes healthy nerves to hang 


up a record like that! 


@® RIGHT—AT THE END of his night run A. M. Wilkins 
joins a fellow pilot, W. Niedernhofer, at Newark Airport, 
the Eastern Terminal of TWA, for a chat and a smoke. 
‘Camels never ruffle or jangle my nerves,” Wilkins says. 


@® EVER NOTICE HOW airplane passen- 
gers smoke at each stop? Camels never 
get on your nerves, no matter how much 
you smoke, and there’s more real enjoy- 
ment in their costlier tobaccos. 


IT IS MORE FUN TO KNOW 


Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE tobaccos 
than any other popular brand. 
They are milder, richer in fla- 
vor. They never tire your taste 
or get on your nerves, 


"STEADY SMOKERS 


TURN TO CAMELS 


A. M. WILKINS, air-mail ace, 
says: “It’s a steady grind, all 
right, living up to our tradition 
that the mail must go through! 
That’s why I smoke Camels. 
And I smoke plenty! Camels 
never ruffle or jangle my 
nerves, and I like their mild, 
rich flavor.” 
me OO 

Steady smokers turn to Camels 
because the costlier tobaccos in 
Camels never get on the nerves 
...nevertire the taste. Your taste 
and your nerves will confirm this. 
Start smoking Camels today! 


Copyright, 1933, 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
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NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES 
NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE i 
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